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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 
“Madame Waddington’s first volume of letters created an appetite for more. Chatty, yet brilliant, these letters run 
along, affording most delightful glimpses of Italian society.” — Pittsburgh Gazette. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage, 20 cts. 


ICONOCLASTS:. A Book of Dramatists 


By JAMES HUNEKER 
“He is an indefatigable and entertaining critic, endowed with a wealth of understanding rarely found in critical 
literature. ‘Iconoclasts’ is a brilliant addition to the literature of the age.” — Boston Herald. 


$1.50 net; postage, 13 cts. 


New Volumes in the BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of the Works of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
With a series of introductions by MRS. STEVENSON 
Each volume sold separately. Cloth, $1.00 ; limp leather, $1.25 net. 

KIDNAPPED THE DYNAMITER NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
TREASURE ISLAND DAVID BALFOUR THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
THE WRECKER PRINCE OTTO ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AN INLAND VOYAGE THE BLACK ARROW 

AND BOOKS TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY  VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 
THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT ACROSS THE PLAINS THE MERRY MEN 

containing THE SILVERADO THE EBB TIDE containing DR. JEKYLL AND 

SQUATTERS * MR. HYDE 


THE BRIGHTEST FICTION 
THE ORCHID By ROBERT GRANT 


“©The Orchid ’ will be — to those who like to have their breath taken away by what they 
read — an ideal companion for a Summer afternoon.” — Buffalo News. 


Illustrated in color. $1.25. 


AT CLOSE RANGE By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
“In ‘ At Close Range ’ every story is a delight.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
STINGAREE By E. W. HORNUNG 


“What Stingaree does, as well as what he does not do, will keep the most blasé reader 
amused and interested.” — Book News. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
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Unimaginable Wonders 


of natural phenomena, magnificent, awe-inspiring scenery, a delightful coach ride of 
140 odd miles, abundance of good fishing, mineral waters, hot springs, comfortable 
hotels with all modern conveniences, and tennis, croquet, and golf grounds, are found in 


Yellowstone Park 


When you do a thing, do it right. Make your approach to the wonders of the Park 
in a suitable manner. Enter through the lava arch at Gardiner, of which President 
Roosevelt laid the corner stone. It is the official entrance to the Park via the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For rates and information write C. A. Matthews, General Agent Passenger Depart- 
ment, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Send six cents for Wonderland 1905; 
two cents for Yellowstone Park folder ; fifty cents for “Wild Flowers from the Yellow- 
stone,” and thirty-five cents for Panoramic Park Picture, to A. M. Cleland, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 























AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


Right Reading 





Some of the most notable things which distinguished 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise of 
books and by way of advice as to what books to read are 
here reprinted. Every line has something golden in it. — 
New York Times Saturday Review. 


ANY one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 

guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers ; but 
the whole ten must include very nearly everything that can 
judiciously be said in regard to the use of books. —Hartford 
Courant. 


Ts editor shows rare wisdom and good sense in his selec- 
tions, which are uniformly helpful. — Boston Transcript. 


HERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much 
that is practical and profitable for every reader in these 
pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the 
religious impulse is in some people we would scatter this 
little volume broadcast as a tract.—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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History of Brulé’s 
Discoveries and Explorations 
1610-1626 


Being a Narrative of the Discovery, by 
— Brulé, of Lakes Huron, Ontario, 


CONSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD 


One volume, 8vo, pp. 200, with maps and plates. 
Bound in buckram, uncut, gilt top. 


Price $2.00 , express paid. 


*The dauntless woodman, pioneer of pioneers, Brulé the 
interpreter.” — Parkman. 


The Western Reserve Historical Society issued the 
above volume a few years ago in a limited edition. 
We have just purchased the few remaining copies. 


—_—— 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 





THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 
CARD CABINETS 
We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 





The Johns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


THIRTIETH YEAR — Beginning (Gutater 3, 1905. ; 
Ina REMSEN, President 

Epwarp H. GRIFFIN, Dean of the © 

WILLIAM H. Howe, Dean of the logs Faculte Faculty. 


Instruction. - 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: : 
Oo) Be Ease oe ee (Comtses for candip 
dates fi — te ee 
(b) In Medicine. for candidates for the 
degree of of MD. soos courses for physicians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(ce) rpnen erat wg a i 
(d) As special students. 


William H. Howell. | 
. William H. Welch. 
John J. Abel. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.). 
Groups. 


. Classical (the “ old college course ”). 
’ eae eee 
. Geological- 


: Histecleal Pebiteal (leading la 
je i - i up to law). 


Serial Publications. 
American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XX VII). 
» ey 
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Among Standard Macmillan Books 








Prof. Edward Channing’s ..A History of the United States 


Volume I. “The Planting of'a Nation in the New World.” 
**Prom Professor Channing's beginning it is evident that his will be a standard history. He writes with 
perfect independence after weighing all the testimony. . . . From the promise of his first volume one may predict that he 
will hold for years to come a position similar to that held by Bancroft in an earlier generation.”"—Witiiam Roscoz TuayeR 
in The Atlantic Monthly. 
To be complete in eight 8vo volumes. Vol. I. now ready. 82.50 net (postage 20c.) 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s A History of Modern England olwme 1/1. 
“ Destined to take high rank among the polities! histories of England by virtue of knowledge, style, and impartiality.— The 
a To be complete with the issue of Vols. IV. and V. this Fall. Each vol., cloth, $2.50 net (postage 20c.) 


Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


From the Compromise of 1850. 
In Five Volumes. The Set, $12.50 net, Vol. V., uniform with either old or new style binding, 82.50 net. 
“It is not probable that we shall see a more complete or better “The nearest approach yet made to an adequate account of 


balanced history of our great civil war."’ the momentous period which he has undertaken to depict.” 
—The Evening Post (New York). —The Sun (New York). 
The English Men of Letters New Volwmes of the Series 
AMERICAN SERIES Edited by JOHN MORLEY 


William Hickling Prescott Edward Fitzgerald 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


William Cullen Bryant Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
By WILLIAM A. BRADLEY By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


John G. Whittier Fanny Burney 
By Col. T. W. HIGGINSON By AUSTIN DOBSON 


Each, cloth, about 225 pp., 75 cents net (postage 9c.) 











THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s ‘* Memoirs of an American Citizen’”’ 


by the author of “'The Common Lot,” is attractively illustrated from over fifty drawings by F/B, Masters. 
“Mr. Herrick’s book is a book among many, and it comes nearer to reflecting a certain kind of recognizable, contempora- 
neous American spirit than anybody has yet done.""—New York Times. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘The Fool Errant’”’ 


* uniform with his earlier romances, “ The Forest Lovers,” “ Richard Yea-and-Nay,” “ Little Novels of 
taly,” ete. 


“Is full of excellent description, of amusing characters, and of picaresq i brilliantly related . . . with infinite 
humor and vivacity."— The New York Herald. 


Barbara’s ‘At the Sign of the Fox”’ 


by the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” is issued with a frontispiece in colors. 

“ Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, and there is fun as genuine in her notes on 
rural character, A traveling pieman is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very entertaining book.”—New York Tribune. 








The price of each is $1.50. All are published by 


THE MACMILLAN. COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
American and English College Training. F. H. 


Paul Jones as « Hero in Fiction Annie Russell 
Marble. 


A RADICAL ENGLISH PARSON. Percy F. 
Bicknell 


THE eee OF EMPIRE. Frederic Austin 
O99 

MEN AND MOVEMENTS OF MODERN EN- 
GLAND. E.D. Adams... 

BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 


A book of essays for the hammock. — Social 
life in the Colonies of North America.— Biograp 








LITERARY PERSPECTIVE. 


We have been a good deal surprised to notice 
that the reviewers of current literature, in 
newspapers and even in professedly literary 
journals, have very generally discussed Dr. 
Brandes’s ‘ Naturalism in England’ as if it 
were a new book. We have seen it receive 
column after column of comment, bestowing 
praise or censure according to the whim of the 





particular writer, but saying not a word to indi- 
eate the fact that the book is now thirty years 
old. In a few instances, this néglect is prob- 
ably due to sheer ignorance; in the others, it 
must be set down to a hazy notion that bring- 
ing an old foreign book to the attention of the 
English public somehow makes it a new one. 
Similarly, we have just had heralded as a new 
book, and will soon have reviewed as such, Mr. 
Swinburne’s novelette in epistolary form, called 
‘A Year’s Letters,’ and published serially as 
far back as 1877, as all Swinburnians know. In 
this case, there seems to have been a deliberate 
attempt to deceive the public into expecting a 
newly-written book instead of the reprint of an 
old one. 

Leaving aside the question of ethics which is 
raised by these misleading practices, there is a 
critical question involved in them of the first 
importance. The time has long gone by when 
it was thought that a piece of literature might 
be adequately discussed by the application of 
abstract principles without making any refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which it was 
produced. Taine taught us the futility of that 
proceeding very thoroughly, even if himself 
blind to other necessary aspects of criticism. 
How ridiculous then it is to discuss the book of 
Dr. Brandes, itself only an intermediate section 
of a larger treatise, without allowing all the 
time for the fact that it was the work of an 
impetuous young man, written from the point 
of view of Continental radicalism, and at a date 
when the period of English literature with 
which it deals had not been taken up in any 
adequate kind of way by critics,to the manner 
born. Examined in the light of these facts, 
the book becomes illuminating; if they are 


ignored, it misses its proper effect. And so 


with Mr. Swinburne’s satirical presentment of 
English society in the mid-Victorian period, the 
reader who does not keep constantly in mind 
the time of its writing and the age of its writer 
will find it to have little meaning. Yet we 
expect during the next few weeks to read many 
reviews of the book making no mention of these 
essential facts, and open to the implication, at 
least, of assuming that it offers a view of pres- 
ent-day society as mirrored in the mind of a 
sage of seventy or thereabouts. 

It is necessary, not only for the understand- 
ing of a book, but also for its enjoyment, to 
take into account the time, place, and milieu 
of its production. This is the formula which 
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Taine gave us, and the process may ~be more 
succinctly designated as viewing the book in 
perspective. 1t is true that some works, by 
the universality of their appeal, by their foun- 
dation upon the eternal verities of the spiritual 
life, may make a direct and powerful impres- 
sion upon the untutored mind, and seem to 
have little need of historical illumination. Uh- 
schooled adults, and even children, may feel 
much of the truth and beauty of Isaiah, or of 
Homer, or of Shakespeare, for to this truth 
many autobiographies and confessions bear wit- 
ness. In such books, soul speaks to soul, 
eschewing the intermediary of the trained and 
critical intellect; the utterance, for its essential 
message, might be that of a contemporary. 
Nevertheless, it must be allowed that the seri- 
ous student, even of these universal books, gets 
a far fuller and richer comprehension of their 
contents, and a reward in proportion to the 
extent of his historical realization of their 
origin. In a word, the truer the perspective in 
- which he views them, the better is he prepared 
to sound their meaning and sympathize with 
the life which they portray. ; 
It may be urged, per contra, that a naive joy 
in the masterpieces of world-literature is more 
genuine than one that comes from conscious 
study, and there is no doubt that the edge of 
appreciation may be dulled by too curious an 
inquiry into particulars. This process, in gain- 
ing one perspective, runs the risk of losing an- 
other. If it be carried to the point of pedantry 
—and the danger of carrying it that far is by 
no means imaginary in these days of a Teuton- 
ized higher education — the student of litera- 
ture will lose sight of the wood for the trees, 
and the trees will prove to be a particularly 
thorny and repellant growth of linguistics, and 
archeology, and philosophical phrase-monger- 
ing. To change our metaphor, the one who 
studies literature in this spirit will be apt to 
miss its flower, and find, when he would pluck 
it, that it has gone to seed, A better reward 


than this may be had with far less of applica-: 


tion and wearisome constraint. 

But this consideration does not seriously im- 
pair our original thesis, which is that the satis- 
factions, intellectual, esthetic, and ethical, ob- 
tainable from the great productions of literature 
are immeasurably enhanced by the cultivation 
of that historical sense which alone makes it 
possible to view these productions in their right 
relations. The thing to avoid is the micro- 
scopic habit, not the general broadening of 
vision. One cannot know too much ut 
Isaiah, or Homer, or 


Symonds, or of Swinburne. And it must be 





knowledge of the sort that goes to the making 
of Oulturgeschichte, not of the sort that leads 
to the muhtiplication of monographs by German 
specialists. 

If our general position is sound as far as it 
concerns the great prophetic and poetic voices 
of humanity, whose speech, in some sense, 
transcends the bounds of time and space, how 
much more cogent must the argument be when 
applied to writers of more temporal influence 
and fame. With such writers the pressure of 
the time counts for so much that unless we 
take it somewhat fully into account their work 
is almost unintelligible, or at least so alien to 
our modern ways of thinking as to seem life- 
less. To take a few examples from English 
literature alone, how much we must read be- 
tween the lines, how much we must know of 
past political and social conditions, of intel- 
lectual outlook and literary fashion, to perceive 
the glow of vitality in such writers as Spenser 
and Donne, as Dryden and Swift, or even to 
feel the ardor with which the eager spirits of 
the later eighteenth century hailed the dawn 
of the revolutionary epoch. The springs whence 
flowed the power of these writers are sealed to 
us unless we have in some degree placed our- 
selves abreast the general stream of tendency 
to which their ideals were affluent. 

We might put the case in a very concrete 
form by asking why FitzGerald thought so 
much of Crabbe. His enthusiastic devotion to 
the Rector of Trowbridge was certainly more 
than a whim or a personal idiosyncrasy, and as 
certainly it was not due to the pride of dis- 
covery or exploitation which impels a certain 
type of critic to make, as Mr. Saintsbury puts 
it, ‘a remarkably dull Italian into a god, and 
great but not rationally great Frenchman into 
a compound of Shakespeare and Plato.’ The 
real answer to the question must be, of course, 
that FitzGerald, partly on account of his per- 
sonal relations with the poet’s family, and partly 
on account of his intimate knowledge of 
Crabbe’s life and circumstances, and of the as- 
pects of the old English life that he depicted 
with such minute truth and marvellous fidelity, 
was enabled to view his work with a sympa- 
thetic understanding utterly impossible to the 
casual reader, and thus to penetrate to the 
innermost secret of its vitality. 

This illustration of the comprehension of 
literature that comes from seeing it in its 
proper perspective may be paralleled in many 
other cases. It explains to us Charles Lamb’s 
delight in Elizabethan dramatists and seven- 
teenth century worthies, William Morris’s joy 
in medieval romance, and Austin Dobson’s ap- 
preciation of the artificial writings of the eight- 
eenth century. It explains also the interest 
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which the most obscure and neglected of poets 
may acquire in the eyes of the modern editor 
and commentator, who makes it his business, 
not to discuss him in the dry light of abstract 
criticism, but to view him in his habit as he 
lived. It may be said that there are three main 
elements in the appreciation of literature. There 
is first the esthetic element, which asks for 
nothing more than sheer beauty of expression. 
Then there is the ethical element, which re- 
quires wisdom to be concealed within the form 
of beauty, and has ever an eye to the bearing 
of literature upon conduct. Finally, there is 
the historical element, which if we bring also 
to our study, may not only enhance the other 
two, but may provide us with an additional 
pleasure of its own. And this pleasure, although 
not the deepest that literature affords, is prob- 
ably the one easiest of access and most widely 
realized, for it lies well within the reach of 
those whose senses are imperfectly attuned to 
the finer manifestations of the poetic spirit. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH COLLEGE TRAINING. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

Will you allow me a few words touching the 


position of Mr. — on Oxford education, as 


set forth in the | article in your issue of 
July 16, and the comments thereon by Colonel 
Higginson in your issue of August 1. It seems 
to me that there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the view-point of our young Americans at 
Oxford, and that of Colonel Higginson; and I 
am strengthened in this belief by reading letters 
from a Rhodes beneficiary who is a fellow-towns- 
man. I think that our young men at Oxford 
are dealing less with education in the strict let- 
ter sense than with educational literary reading; 
while Colonel Higginson sees only the rigid let- 
ter. They talk of what Englishmen know of 
Dante and his times; and Colonel Higginson 
tells us how readily he can find well-equipped 
translators of French and Spanish. But these 
differing views are certainly to be expected, be- 
eause they are the views of persons of differ- 
ing periods of time. No man by taking thought 
ean so add to his mental stature as to give him 
a generation-wide view in front, and an equal 
range behind; and the age qualification euts off 
the view of the young men over the backward 
road. 

But to be more concrete. It is the belief of 
many of us that the education of the average 
American college man is serimped in general 
history; and this being the case, he lacks some- 
thing like a keel to his literary ship. I will not 
try to elaborate this, for it would take too much 
space, and probably it is unn ; but if I 
say that those who have little knowledge of a 





past age will, as a rule, take little interest in the 
human products of that age, I shall outline my 


meaning. 
‘But if this be so, whose fault is it? That of 

the American age, which wants to see the end 

straight ahead on the track, or else will not 


‘bether with the means. Education that does 


nat lead by the shortest and best-lighted road to 
a definite object is called merely education for 
eduecation’s sake, and the young American will 
have none of it. To put in his storehouse a 
stock of mental goods that he merely may want, 
and is not sure to want, is to him a waste of 
both time and storage. And in the last analysis 
it is but too often found that the mental goods 
must have a market value in dollars. To this 
literally golden vision the poor college can op- 
pose only a protest; for everybody is stronger 
(not wiser) than anybody, and the millions be- 
liéve in the vision. 

But yet this better knowledge of history is 
practical enough, if only it is carefully consid- 
ered; and the practical Englishman knows it. 
Without it, there is no straight-edge by which 
to measure great impending events. When the 
Spanish war was on, the man who knew not his- 
tory talked of tons and guns, and showed us 
- our navy was but little stronger than the 
other; 


beaten the French, and if these again were cer- 
tainly better sea-fighters than the Spanish, why, 
unless the advance of mechanics had been in 
Spain’s favor rather than ours, we ought to 
beat. It hadn’t, and we accordingly ought to 
have won ‘ hands down ’; and we did so win. 
.Let us listen, then, to the diseoveries our 
Rhodes men are making with respect and rea- 
sonable credence. We are sure they are honest, 
and they are talking from things learned on the 
spot. F. H. Cosretxo. 
Bangor, Maine, Aug. 12, 1905. 


PAUL JQNES AS A HERO IN FICTION. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

At this period of reawakened interest in Paul 
Jones and his services for America, it may be 
fitting to recall that when Fenimore Cooper 
decided to write a romance of the sea, more than 
eighty years ago, he chose as his hero and 
mysterious ‘Pilot’ this adventurous ‘Man without 
a Country.’ The cruise of ‘The Ranger’ and the 
subsequent events in the life of Paul Jones, inter- 
woven with fanciful episodes, gave plot to this 
first American story of the sea.. ‘The Pilot,’ as 
fiction, has the faults of prolixity and unevenness 
found in all of Cooper’s work; but it contains two 
or three vigorous passages of shipwreck and 
storm that have not been surpassed in later tales 
of nautical adventure.“ In the mystery-shrouded 
Pilot of the German Ocean, guiding in safety the 
‘Ariel’ amid shoals and reefs, and assisting with 
shrewd daring in the clandestine mission of the 
American frigate, Cooper has made a vivid 
character, with distinguishing features of manner 





but the man of historic knowledge -. 
quietly said that if we could so maul the Eng- ~~“ 
lish in 1812, and if the English in turn had“ 
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and dress which carefully conform to the histor- 
ical Paul Jones. Amid the excitement of officers 
and crew, he keeps his unruffled aspect of 
authority, ‘like a man who not only felt that 
everything depended upon himself, but that he 
was .equal to the emergency.’ The occasional 
passages of introduction in the earlier , 
expand, ag the story progresses, by both t 
and subtle allusions, to a portrayal of the violent 
yet restrained passions of the man, his wild 
ambitions and fieree resentments, and his roman- 
tie and often distorted conceptions of glory. 

Cooper’s Paul Jones is a strong character, with 
sufficient mystery to sustain and enhance the 
interest of the story. The intrusion of a romance 
in his life, and the love-passages, do not add to 
the vigor of the portraiture, but they de produce 
a medium through which the hero attempts to 
vindicate his tragic and seemingly treasonous 
career. As Alice Dunscombe reproaeches her lover 
with disloyalty to the land of his birth, she only 
repeats the censure which his own time and later 
years have uttered against this man whose 
marvellous prowess and ambition were perverted 
from their legitimate service and rewards. In 
answer to her condemnation, Paul Jones makes 
his defense to posterity: ‘My name has been 
sounded, and that im no gentle strains, when a 
whole people have quailed at it,—the craven, 
cowardly wretches flying before the man they 
had wronged. I have lived to bear the banner 
of the new Republic proudly in sight of the three 
kingdoms, when practised skill and equal arms 
have in vain struggled to pluck it down. Full 
twenty times have I met the hirelings of your 
prince in open battle, fighting ever manfully un- 
der that flag which was first raised to the breeze 
by my own hands, and which, I thank my God, I 
have never seen lowered an inch; but with no one 
act of cowardice or private wrong in all that ser- 
vice can I reproach myself; and yet, how am I 
rewarded? The tongue of the vile calumniator is 
keener than the sword of the warrior, and leaves 
a more indelible scar. Envy and jealousy robbed 
me of my just dues and of more than half my 
glory. They call me pirate! If I have claim to 
the name, it was furnished by the paltry outfit 
of my friends rather than by any act towards my 
enemies!’ 

There seems almost specific forecast of this 
day of rehabilitation of his character in the hero’s 
later words: ‘The truth must be finally known; 
and when that hour shall come, they will say, 
he was a faithful and gallant warrior in his day. 

. . Think you that there are not pens as well 
as swords in America? It is a country that can 
form a world of itself; and why should they who 
inherit it look to other nations for their laws?’ 
Many words of discriminating analysis have been 
spoken and writen upon this adventurer in the 
few weeks of revived interest in his grave and 
his memory. One. may question, however, if a 
more just estimate of his character can be cited 
than. the final tribute of Cooper, through the 
words of Griffith, when he learns of the death of 
his former pilot: ‘His devotion to America pro- 





ceeded from desire of distinction, his ruling 
passion, and perhaps a little also from resentment 
of some injustice which he claimed to have 
suffered from his own countrymen ;—had he lived 
in times and under cireumstances when his con- 
summate knowledge of his profession, his cool, 
deliberate and even desperate courage could have 
been exercised in a regular and well-supported 
navy, and had the habits of his youth better fitted 
him to have borne meekly the honors he acquired 
in his age, he would have left behind him no 
name, in its lists, that would have descended to 
the latest posterity of his adopted countrymen 
with greater renown.’ 
Annie Russet, Marse, 
Worcester, Mass., Aug. 10, 1905. 
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A RADICAL ENGLISH PARSON.* 


‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy, and 
we lie about ourselves in our old age,’ quotes 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell in opening his ‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Radical Parson.’ Although over- 
taken, as he declares, by ‘creeping septuagin- 
tiasis,’ Mr. Tuckwell shows himself to be by no 
means in his dotage — merely in his anecdotage, 
a most fertile and interesting period to his 
readers. Rector of Waltham in Lincolnshire, 
and late fellow of New College, Oxford, he 
wields the pen of a scholar, a wit, and a gentle- 
man, as well as of an energetic reformer and a 
diligent student of human nature and of social 
problems. 

Mr. Tuckwell’s entrance on the field of activ- 
ity that furnishes the main theme of his book 
took place about 1883, when the contrast be- 
tween his comfortable rectory and the squalid 
pigsties that slieltered so many of his flock, be- 
came too insistent and too painful to be borne 
in silence. A course of slumming ‘ under the 
guidance of a much beloved Unitarian minis- 
ter,’ and the reading of such books as George’s 
* Progress and Poverty’ and Wallace’s ‘ Land 
Nationalisation,’ convinced him that ‘ the state 
of Denmark was clearly rotten,’ and started the 
query, not to be silenced, whether possibly he 
was not born to help in setting it right. Thus 
it came about that in 1884 he found himself 
addressing, by request, a neighboring Liberal 
Association in a speech that proved to be the 
germ of near a thousand subsequent addresses 
delivered throughout England in the next two 
years. Defining politics as ‘the science of hu- 
man happiness, and disregarding the frowns 
of bishops and fellow-clergymen, the hostility 


*REMINISCENCES OF A RADICAL PaRSON. By Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, M.A. With Portrait. New York: Cassell & Co. 
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of stiff-necked conservatism and of vested in- 
terests, and the taunts and sneers of ignorance 
and malice, our rector became a radical parson, 
the cart-tail and the platform his week-day pul- 
pit, and the subjoined his main heads of dis- 
course, as summarized at the close of his book, 
where he points out the six tasks confronting 
English political reformers at the present time: 

‘1, AcRaARIAN REFORM. Only land nationalisa- 
tion can relieve the congested towns, bring back 
the villager to the village, utilise the millions of 
unproductive acres in which aurum irrepertum 
undiscovered gold, is laid up for the spade which 
shall extract it. 2. ELecTORAL AND PARLIAMENTARY 
RerorM. Manhood and womanhood adult suffrage; 
the single and simultaneous vote, payment of mém- 
bers, abolition of the House of Lords. 3. LanouR 
RerorM. Organisation of labour bureaux; the Con- 
spiracy Act amended; employers’ liability 
increased; inspectors, male and female, multiplied; 
compulsory arbitration (as a counsel of perfection 
if not an immediate enactment); a minimum wage; 
an eight-hours labour day. 4. LocaL GOVERNMENT 
RerorM. The parish councils reconstituted; unpaid 
magistrates swept away; London unified. 5. 
ECCLESIASTICAL REFoRM, The Church of land dis- 
established and disendowed. 6. Home RuLE FoR 
IRELAND; possible now, perhaps, for the first time 
since Mr, Parnell’s retirement.’ 


Comment on the foregoing is not here called 
for, although some of the measures advocated, 
especially land-nationalization and a minimum 
wage, must seem to many either undesirable or 
impracticable or both. 

Experiments with his own villagers on his 
own glebe, in the face of stupid episcopal oppo- 
sition, and a tour through agricultural France, 
where the land monopolist is unknown since 
the French Revolution, demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of some sort of agrarian reform, if 
not of his own pet scheme. Here a passage 
from the book itself will set forth some of the 
things made clear by this experiment in small 
farming. The lots cultivated, it should be re- 
membered, were only two-acre, one-acre, and 
half-acre patches of what had before been prac- 
tically waste land, and were rented at one 
pound sterling per acre. 

* When the land had been worked for two and a 
half years, it seemed time to make public the 
results. In September, 1888, we held a harvest 
home tea and prize-giving. The tenants and their 
wives sate down on the Rectory lawn, one hundred 
and twenty in number, to a substantial meal, in a 
large tent prettily decorated, and flaunting Maz- 
zini’s motto, ‘‘ For God and the ple.’’ Four 
prizes in money were given to the best tilled allot- 
ments in the fields at present broken up, the judge, 
manager of a a farm, congratulating the 
labourers generally on the surprising excellence of 
their crops and’ the cleanliness of the land. 1 
pointed out to our visitors, first, that they had 
seen acres waving with splendid corn which three 
years before had been a wilderness; the profit 
going, not to the landlord or the middleman, but 
straight into the pockets of the industrious labour- 
ers who created it; and, secondly, that before their 


counselled the voters accordingly. 





eyes were instances not a few, in which working 
men had in their spare time, and with their wives’ 
help, cultivated as much as two acres of ground, 
saving thereon from 15 1. to 18 L. a year.’ 


Elsewhere reference is made to the immensely 
increased productiveness of land thus cultivated 
ag compared with its tillage by hired labor. 
Before this, Mr. Tuckwell had been deeply 
interested in the extension of the franchise, 
and had taken an active part in the first gen- 
eral election (1885) under the new law. A 
curious and most unexpected bit of Jesuitic 
casuistry occurs at this point. The balloting 
was to be by the now well-known Australian 
system; but the newly-enfranchised were in 
many instances terrorized in advance and com- 
pelled to sign pledges that they would vote for 
Conservative candidates. Learning that this 
was being done in his own district, our author 
‘ Parlia- 
ment,’ he told them in a printed leaflet, ‘ has 
ordained that all votes shall be secret; that no 
man shall know how any one else has voted; 
and your duty is to out this law and to 
keep your secret fai y- And if you have 
signed a paper or given a promise, not under- 
standing this to be the case, I tell you that your 
signature and your promise go for nothing, and 
that your vote is, by the law of Parliament, 
still your own, to use as you think best. The 
Bible says, “Answer a fool according to his 
folly”; and so when any fool who can injure 
you if you refuse him asks you to sign a paper, 
I say, “Sign it”; to give a promise, I say, 
“ Give it.” But remember, that signature and 
promise both go absolutely for nothing, as be- 
ing unfairly and illegally obtained, and that 


your vote remains your own.’ The little tract 


containing this advice to voters was widely cir- 
culated, copied approvingly or disapprovingly 
by many papers, translated into Welsh, versified 
and set to the tune of ‘ Lillibullero,’ and even 
published in American and Australian news- 
papers, thus being printed to the extent of sev- 
eral hundred thousand copies. ‘ Looking back 
calmly,’ writes the author, ‘after the lapse of 
nearly twenty years on the long-forgotten con- 
troversy as regards its moral justification, I 
profess myself unconvinced that I was wrong, 
in the exceptional circumstances which evoked 
it. That a majority at the time condemned me 
was due to the unreasoping dislike of casuistry 
which afflicts popular intelligence, and its con- 
fused ideas as to the nature and fundamental 
basis of morality. Non enim quidquid morale 
est bonos mores facit.’ But perhaps the com- 
mon instinct against telling an untruth or 
breaking a promise is not so very far wrong, 
after all. ‘The little ante-election tract that 
thus fared so far abroad is given in an appen- 
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dix, together with an unpublished defense of it 
that was sent to the ‘Times’ in reply to an 
editorial attack. 

The popular favor accorded to Mr. Tuck- 
well’s oratorical efforts appears to have been 
warm from first to last. So well did he know 
how to touch the hearts and stir the enthusiasm 
of his humbler hearers that at Manchester a 
fervid admirer rose to declare, in Hibernian 
accents, that if the parson was not an Irish- 
man he must have been born out of his native 
country. How the good rector’s parish duties 
were discharged amid all this travelling and 
speaking, and this personal investigation of so- 
cial evils, we are given no hint. Evidently he 
regarded the collective English poor as his 
parishioners; for he says: ‘The misery which 
I encountered haunted me with a sense of guilt; 
I was ill at ease and self-reproachful unless 
when labouring to remove it. I came to under- 
stand the Pauline restlessness: “ Woe is me if 
I preach not the gospel” — the gospel of dis- 
content and reform — to these poor spirits in 
prison.’ The wretched condition of a poor lad 
in. England, as contrasted with the cheery lot 
and hopeful outlook of a young French peasant, 
is well depicted in the following: 

* The English lad spends all his earnings; there is 
no inducement for him to save. If he puts by 
401, he can only invest it in the savings bank, 
and gain from it 11, a year. There is no excite- 
ment in 11. a year. It does not stimulate to the 
rigid self-denial and economy involved in saving 
401. out of 12s, a week. He marries early. Why 
should he wait? He will be quite as miserable ten 
years hence as he is to-day. So at one or two and 
twenty he takes to himself a shiftless, untrained, 
penniless sloven; and at thirty, when the French 
peasant gains his Rachel after more ‘han seven 
years of service, the Englishman’s unkempt home 
is crowded with unfortunate children, to be dragged 
up not brought up, on the unincreasing maximum 
of 12s. a week. Naturally the youth of spirit, 
pn ae Reg and surveying these conditions all 
around » leaves the country for the town. But 
grant him an acre of land, his own, as the park 
and mansion are the squire’s own, so long as he 
pays the rent; he will at once begin to create upon 
it, as my allotment holders found that they could 
create 10 1. to 11 1. a year; will increase take, 
build a cot on it bray = a buil society, 
— by-and-by a sensible thrifty girl, who under- 
sta: marketing, needlework, cooking, washing; 
who brings her savings to add to his, and by her 
management of bees, —., fruit, adds ten or 
eleven shillings a week to the income. He will 
extend his acreage till he becomes a farmer and 
abandons ‘work, or he will live in a home that 
is comfortable and his own, with money accumu- 
lating in the bank as a provision for old ae ons 
sickness. He will stand up alongside of the French 
man upon equal terms, instead of blasting like a 
Ss ear the presentment of his wholesome 

rother.’ 


A prophecy with which the book draws to a 
close tells us that ‘there will be two parties in 
the future: the Tory, who in personal interest 





and defence of class, a to retain pre- 
rogative and supremacy; the Radical, who in 
the interest of the community, and from Chris- 
tian motive, seeks to annihilate privilege, to end 
oppression, to confer upon suffering millions 
an equal chance of elevation and redemption. 
Between these two the Liberal has no place; 
the name can survive only as a shelter to the 
lukewarm and half-hearted; in the day of 
battle its wearers will be repudiated, alike by 
Radicals and Tories, as Ausop’s beasts and birds 
united to thrust out the bats.’ He adds to this 
interesting and not unhopeful vaticination, that 
the idealist turned cynic is a mournful spec- 
tacle, and that for his part he means to die as 
he has lived, an optimist. 

The combination of scholarly polish, graceful 
wit, and hard common sense in the author of 
this veracious and on the whole convincing 
narrative, is very pleasing. This Oxford don of 
the Toynbee type (except that Toynbee was 
vehemently opposed to land-nationalization) 
appeals most winningly to the reader from the 
— of the book to its close. Especially 
P “em and encouraging to those of middle 

and beyond is the success with which Mr. 
Tuckwell took up, comparatively late in life, 
what might seem to have been an uncongenial 
task. is openness to new impressions and 
hopefulness of new achievement cannot be too 
heartily commended. What is called the for- 
mation of character. is too often simply the 
ignominous surrender to temperamental inertia, 
or the hopeless confinement of one’s interests 
and activities to one or two narrow channels. 
Herbert Spencer’s intellectual and scientific 
preoccupations early rendered him about as 
little susceptible to a large class of emotional 
and esthetic appeals, including the romantic 
passion, as a scalene triangle. Darwin delib- 
erately and, one almost adds, sinfully starved 
to death his love of poetry and of belles-lettres 
in general. And so we applaud our Radical 
Parson for his many-sidedness, progressiveness, 


‘and wide-awake- open-mindedness. His volun- 


tary labors in behalf of suffering humanity 
brought him into contact with many public 
men of note, and his recollections of some of 
these form a very agreeable feature of his book. 
The only thing one might perhaps regret in the 
whole volume is that he has adorned it with a 
frontispiece portrait of himself. Not that we 
are sorry to make acquaintance with his honest, 
alert, shrewd, inquiring face; but somehow, in 
the case of a living author, we are content to 
read his likeness in the printed page. How- 
ever, the publisher may be responsible in this 
instance, and one of the author’s stories cer- 
tainly demands the portrait to give it point. 
Percy F. BICKNELL. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR NATIONAL . 
MISTORY.* 


If a soft answer turneth away wrath, surely 
a pleasant introduction predisposes one to en- 
joy a book. To invite the reader to the first 
volume of his ‘ History of the United States, 
Professor Channing could hardly have found a 
more delightful bit of our mother-English than 
these quaint sentences which he draws from 
Foulkes Robartes : 

* Who faulteth not, liveth not; who mendeth 
faults is commended: The Printer hath faulted a 
little; it may be the author oversighted more. 
Thy pain (Reader) is the least; then err not thou 
most by misconstruing or sharp censuring; lest 
thou be more uncharitable, than either of them 
hath been heedless: God amend and guide us all.’ 
It is a pleasure to say that the kindly feeling 
which this foreword at once excites is in gen- 
eral not dispelled when one reads the entire 
work carefully and critically. 

A new history of the United States is in 
these days hardly a novelty; for we have ‘ defini- 
tive, authoritative, and inclusive narrative’ his- 
tories, histories ‘from original documents by 
associated scholars,’ what we may call histories 
de luwe,—and others, nearly all constructed 
and published on the soundest business prin- 
ciples. This work of Professor Channing’s, 
which is to be complete in eight volumes, has 
the distinction of being almost the only en- 
deavor, since Bancroft’s time, by a scholar of 
first rank, to tell, in one work and for the 
serious student, the whole story of American 
history. The first volume now appears in dig- 
nified form, without illustrations other than 
useful maps, — altogether simplex munditiis. 

Into the opening chapter, which contains just 
twenty-five pages, is compressed all that Pro- 
fessor Channing has to say of the Norse dis- 
coveries, the state of Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and the voyages of Columbus; and the 
three chapters which follow comprise the nar- 
rative of Spanish, French and English explora- 
tion and settlement down to the age of the 
English Seamen. No separate treatment is 
given to the American Indians or to American 
Archeology; and as a result of this judicious 
condensation and exclusion, the remaining four- 
fifths of the volume treat of the English colonies 
from the beginning to 1660. This emphasis 
of English origins is maintained gm ste 
the work, and appears in many ways. Professor 
Channing makes the reader see how the colonies 
form part of the expansion of England. 
English institutions which throw light on those 
in America are described in a manner that al- 





*A History OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Chan- 
ning. Volume I.; The Planting of a Nation in the New 
World, 1000-1660. New York: The Macmillan Co. 





ways holds our interest. In concluding this 
volume, he says: 


* Human nature was much the same in V: 
and Massachusetts, in Maryland and Rhode d, 
that: it was in contemporary England. .... . 
The colonists were still Englishmen in their feel- 
ings and prejudices, in their virtues and in their 
viees. . The year 1660 marks an .epoch in 
the history of the English race, because the 
Restoration denoted the breaking’ down of the 
desire for reform in England and the in 
of those forces which the Puritans had striven to 
overthrow. In colonial history it ended the first 
period in our annals. It saw a nation definitely 
planted in the New World (pp. 536-7). 

As such an eminently sane viewpoint would 
lead one to expect, the general tone of this 
volume evidences the author’s purpose to avoid 
bias as far as possible. He -himself says that 
the time and place of one’s birth and breeding 
affect the judgment; and he will understand, 
perhaps, that those born outside of New Eng- 
land cannot refrain from a genial amusement 
at the contrast between his matter-of-fact de- 
scription of the Separatist colonization of 
Plymouth, and the somewhat apologetic fervor 
which is put into a note at the end of the chap- 
ter. ‘It is to be hoped, he says, ‘that 
Plymouth Rock may long continue to form the 
theme of annual after-dinner discourses, and 
of more formidable set orations,’ — although 
‘from the historian’s workshop . ... the out- 
look is somewhat different. He sees that there 
never was a “landing” on Plymouth Rock or 
elsewhere, as described in oration or shown in 
painting or engraving (p.320).’ Well and 
good: but why refuse to apply the same rule 
to Virginia? and why out-Herod Alexander 
Brown, —who at least found a Captain John | 
Smith to vituperate,— by omitting all refer- 
ence to Smith’s work in Virginia, except a 
statement of his arrest and a note as to the 
Smith controversy? Surely there may be a 
fairer compromise between the extremists on 
both sides, in an attitude toward Smith like 
that of Osgood in his ‘ American Colonies.’ 

It seems to us that Professor Channing, in 
his lucid and interesting account of the policy 


‘of Massachusetts toward those who dissented 


from the views of the governing minority, has 
explained so much that he might have added 
one point more. In the clearest terms he rec- 
ognizes the illegality, from the English stand- 
point, of many of the acts of the Massachusetts 
authorities. He tells us, again, that the Puri- 
tans had ‘not the remotest thought of founding 
in New England an asylum for the religiously 
persecuted of the earth. What they came here 
to do was to secure the freedom of their own 
consciences (p. 329).’ Again, they ‘ were seven- 
teenth-century English men and women, ps 

sessing the same prejudices and the same fail- 
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ings as their brothers and sisters whom they 
left behind in the old land’ (p. 357). Now, is 
it not clear that if animosity has been felt 
against the Puritans it is not because their 
actions were inconsistent with principles. such 
as these which Professor Channing declares, 
but because they claimed to be something en+ 
tirely different from their contemporaries? 
‘God sifted a whole nation,’ said Stoughton; 
and New Fngland historians have said the” 
same thing ever since. Their early writings, 
as Doyle has well said, constitute not a history 
but a hagiology. 

Returning to the general criticism of the 
work, let us make it clear that Professor Chan- 
ning is entirely impartial in his attitude of 
critical questioning. As he rejects the testi- 
mony of Captain John Smith, so he omits fram 
his text all mention of DeGorgues’ revenge upon... 
Menendez and the Spaniards. Professor 
Bourne, in his ‘Spain in America, p. 188, 
gives the story and the critical difficulties which 
it involves; but seems unwilling to reject it en- 
tirely. Without doubt, these omissions are de- 
termined partly by considerations of saving 
space: and this desire to compress may account 
for some exceptions to Professor Channi 
usual clearness. On p. 162 it is, for example, 
stated categorically that — 

* The Virginia Charter provided a cumbrous form 
of government in which there was no one-man 
aba, but everything was confided to councils. 
Saceae ssw agels Someatk Vo 
composed of leading men who t or not 
have pecuniary interest in the affairs of the com- 
pany. Then, each ‘‘ colony,’’ or ‘* com Ang 
should have its council in land and each planta- 
. tion should have its council in America.’ 


After reading the text of the Charter, and con- 
sulting the authorities at our disposal, we are 
unable to find in the charter provision for other 
than three councils, the great council in Eng- 
land and the local ones on the plantations. The 
author’s note gives no explanation of this some- 
what unique enumeration, but refers to the 
royal Instructions of the same year; and here 
the citation from Alexander Brown is loosely 
given. 

Again, we are puzzled to read on page 300, 
with reference to the Charter of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and his associates, obtained in 1620, 
‘the governing body of this corporation was 
known as. the Council for New England.’ What 
is meant by ‘ governing body’ we do not know, 
but the charter states: 

‘We ... ordain ... that from henceforth, 
there shall be . . . in our Towne of Plymouth, in 
the County of Devon, one Body politicque and cor- 
porate, which shall have perpet Succession, which 
shall consist of the Number of fourtie persons, and 
no more, which shall be, and shall be called and 





America.’ 
That is, the corporation was the council, and 
vice versa. 

Readers of recent historical literature will 
doubtless compare this volume of Professor 
Channing’s with two others which cover more 
or less the same period. Professor Osgood’s 
‘American Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury’ is far more detailed on the institutional 
side, and upon some points gives what seems 
to the reviewer a better interpretation of the 
documents. On the other hand, President 
Tyler’s ‘The English in America’ is richer in 
detail of narrative, but is by comparison much 
less accurate in parts,—in the treatment, for 
example, of the Dutch colonies. 

We might refer to other cases of unfortunate 
compression, such as the very scant discussion 
of Maine; but the space of this review is lim- 
ited, and we should be sorry for further criti- 
cism of an adverse character to overshadow our 
appreciation of the high merits of the volume. 
Professor Channing’s skilful interweaving of 
English and Colonial history, his excellent sum- 
ming up of periods of time, the attention which 
he pays the questions of education, health, and 
social order, his judicial attitude in contro- 
verted questions such as that of the foundin 
of Maryland, the informing bibliographica 
matter appended to each chapter, and the large 
concept of development in the Colonial period 
as a whole,—these are but a few points of 
excellence in the work. If in the volumes which 
follow the author shall be able to keep his bal- 
ance as well as in general he does in this vol- 
ume, we have no hesitation in predicting for 
the work in its entirety the very high regard of 
historical students. 

Sr. Grorce L. Srovussar. 





— 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FISHES,* 


The study of fishes marked the beginning of 
the career of Louis Agassiz, the first great 
naturalist to whom America can lay claim. 
Although no treatise on ichthyology comparable 
to his ‘ Poissons Fossiles,’ published in Switz- 
erland, was produced by Agassiz in the land 
of his adoption, he nevertheless left a legacy 
of even greater consequence in a group of enthu- 
siastic students inspired by his teaching to con- 
tinue the study of the fishes of our rivers, 
lakes, and seas. Foremost among these fol- 

*A GuIDE TO THE Stupy or FisHes. By David Starr 
Jordan. In Two Volumes, with colored frontispieces, and 


427 and 507 illustrations respectively. New York: Henry 
_ Holt & Co. 
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lowers in the extent of his work and breadth 
ef his ichth jeal interests is David Starr 


yological 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Univer- | 


sity. Dr. Jordan’s published contributions to 
this science already well-nigh reach the five 
hundred mark. The files of the serials issued 
by the United States National Museum, by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and.of numerous scientific 
and popular journals, attest his continuous 
activity for many years, and bear witness to his 
leadership in an ever-widening coterie of col- 
leagues and pupils who have shared with him 
the arduous task of ichthyological exploration 
in this continent and its adjacent seas. It was 
inevitable, as well as most fitting, that the 
‘Guide to the Study of Fishes,’ the most com- 


prehensive treatise on American ichthyology, |. 


should come from hig pen. What his ‘ Fishes 
of North and Middle America,’ written in 
codperation with Dr. Evermann, is to the sys- 
tematist in ichthyology, and the ‘ Food and 
Game Fishes’ by the same authors is to the 
sportsman and the commercial fisherman, this 
new work will be to the naturalist and general 
reader who wishes an authoritative and com- 
prehensive discussion of this great section of 
the animal world, and an impartial review of 
the salient biological facts and theories of 
ichthyological science. 

Although the work is limited in its subject- 
matter to the finny tribes, it should not be 
inferred that it is restricted in interest to 
purely ichthyological problems. No naturalist 
is more alert than Dr. Jordan in recognizing 
the broader import of the biological phenomena 
of his specialty. Consequently we find ichthyo- 
logical data repeatedly brought to bear upon 
the broader problems of evolution, taxonomy, 
morphology, orcology, and even Sociology. 

Dr. Jordan’s book is encyclopedic in its 
scope. ‘This work treats of the from all 
the varied points of view of the different 
branches of the study of Ichthyology. In gen- 
eral, all traits of the fish are discussed, those 
which the fish shares with other animals most 
briefly, those which relate to the evolution of 
the group and the divergence of its various 
classes and orders most fully. The extinct 
forms are restored to their place in the series 
and discussed along with those still extant.’ 
The headings of the chapters are indicative of 
the wide range of topics included. The open- 
ing one deals with the life of the fish, based on 
the familiar example of the long-eared sunfish, 
denizen of many a fishing-hole. Succeeding 
chapters treat of its exterior, dissection, skele- 
ton and the various systems of organs, its 
embryology and growth, instincts, habits, 
adaptations, colors, geographical distribution, 
barriers, dispersion, diseases, evolution, classi- 
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fication and collection. Fishes as food for man 
is the heading of a discriminating discussion of 
the relative merits of various claimants for first 
place among food fishes, and. the is 
awarded. to the little eulachon, or can ‘ 
our. northwestern coast. In i 
methods of taking food-fishes, the author says: 
-'* When fish are ht. for pleasure or for the 
joy of being in he Senin recreation: rises to the, 
ity of angling. The man who fishes, not for. 
the good company of the woods and. brooks, but to 
get as many fish as ible to eat or sell, is not 
an angler but.a pot-fisher. The man who kills all 
the trout he can, to boast of his skill or fortune, 
is technically known as a trout-hog. Ethically, it 
is better to lie about your great catches of 
fish than to make them. For most anglers, also, it 
is more easy.’ 

The facts of ichthyology are everywhere used 
to tHiustrate and illumine the method and the 
path of organic evolution. The closing para- 
graph of Dr. Jordan’s interesting discussion of 
the distribution of fresh-water fishes is charac- 
teristic of this tendency, as well as illustrative 
of his terse, direct, and trenchant style. 

‘The ultimate result of centuries ‘on centuries 
of the restlessness of individuals is seen in the facts 
of geographical distribution. Only in the most 
general way can the history of any species be 
traced; but could we know it all, it would be as 
long and eventful a story as the history of the 
colonization and settlement of North America by 
immigrants from Europe. But by the fishes each 
river in America has been a hundred times discov- 
ered, its colonization a hundred times attempted. 
In these efforts there is no codperation. ry 
individual is for himself, every struggle a struggle 
of life and death; for each fish is a cannibal, and 
ig each species each member of every other species 
ig an alien and a savage.’ 

Not content with the fishes that he has 
known, Dr. Jordan falls into the ways of some 
would-be naturalists and in a chapter on the 
mythology of fishes tells his readers of the mer- 
maid supplied by the curio trade of the Orient, 
of Rondelet’s monk-fish, and even of the sea- 
serpent, of which ‘many may be seen, but none 
will ever be caught. The great swimming 
reptiles of the sea vanished at the end of 
Mesozoic time, and as living creatures will 
never be known of man.’ 

One of the most valuable chapters in the 
book is that which traces the growth of the 
science of wpe | and passes critical judg- 
ment on the work of ichthyologists from Aris- 
totle and Bloch to Wright and Zittel. Portraits 
of the men whose contributions have enriched 
the science adorn the pages of this chapter. On 
page 424, Professor Bashford Dean makes the 
following estimate of Agassiz’s work on fossil 
fishes : 

‘Upon the purely. scientific side, however, one 
must confess that the ‘‘ Poissons Fossiles ’’ is of 
minor importance, for the reason that as tinie has 
gone by it has been found to yield no generaliza- 
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tions of fundamental value. The classification of 
fishes advocated by Agassiz, based upon the nature 
of the scales, has been shown to be convenient 
rather than morphological. This, indeed, Agassiz 
appears to realize in a letter written to Humboldt; 
but on the other hand he regards his creation of the 
now discarded order of Ganoids, which was based 
upon integumental characters, as his most important 
contribution to the general study of ichthyology. 
And though there passed through his hands a series 
of forms more complete than yt en been seen 
by any later ichthyologist, a w. demon- 
strates the steps in the evolution of the various 
families and even orders of fishes, he is nowhere 
led to such important philosophical conclusions as 
was, for example, his contemporary, Johannes 
Miiller. And even to his last day, in spite of the 
light which paleontology must have given him, he 
denied strenuously the truth of the doctrine of 
evolution, a result the more remarkable since he 
has even given in graphic form the —- 
occurrence of the various groups of fishes a 
way which su closely a modern phylogenetic 
table, and since at various times he has emphasized 
the dictum that the history of the individual is 
but the epitomized history of the race.’ 

We are — still too near the battle- 
ground of Darwinism to hold the perspective 
necessary for an impartial estimate of the com- 
batants, especially of the antagonists of the 
successful doctrine. Natural selection still 
looms large in the landscape, overshadowing all 
interpretations of biological phenomena. But 
a cloud the size of a man’s hand has arisen on 
the horizon. The rediscovery of Mendel’s laws 
of hybridization, and the epoch-making Theory 
of Mutations of De Vries, bid fair, it seems, 
to challenge the weight of authority which has 
so long directed biological progress in one direc- 
tion, and perhaps even threaten to dethrone 
Darwinism from its preéminence and to rele- 
gate it to a subordinate place. The discussion 
of the ‘Theory of Mutations’ may compel a 
reéxamination and revaluation of the zodlogical 
evidence upon which Agassiz based his rejec- 
tion of the crude evolutionary hypotheses of 
Lamarck, current at the time of his earlier 
work on fossil fishes, and his persistent refusal 
in his later years to accept as overwhelming 
the proofs offered in behalf of natural selection. 
It may be noted, in passing, that Dr. Jordan 
retains in this present work the order of 
Ganoids. 

The latter part of the first and the whole of 
the second volume is given up to a systematic 
treatment of the orders and families of fishes. 
Special attention is given to those which mark 
the probable line of descent of vertebrates 
through the phyllum of fishes. Indeed, Dr. 
Jordan goes back to the remotest ancestors to 
which the finny tribe can lay a valid claim, and 
devotes several chapters to the acorn-tongue 
worms and sea-squirts, the living and probably 
degenerate representatives of the primitive pos- 
sessors of a backbone and gill-slits. 





To this long catalogue of fishes Dr. Jordan 
brings the great and inexhaustible store of his 
information gathered in decades of research and 
an intimate knowledge both of the fishes and 
whatever has been written about them. No 
pertinent saying, no bright bit of description 
or cogent presentation of disputed ground, has 
escaped his scissors. But the best of the work 
is the author’s own simple, direct, homely but 
well-balanced and comprehensive story of the 
fishes, making a book which is indeed, what the 
author hoped to make it, ‘ valuable to technical 
students, interesting to anglers and nature- 
lovers, and instructive to all who open its 

> 


The nine hundred illustrations, many of 
them original, add greatly to the interest of the 
reader, though some that are duplicated and 
others not pertinent to the contiguous pages 
might be omitted without serious loss. Indeed, 
the necessary cost of two such bulky volumes 
will greatly limit the usefulness of this valuable 
work. It is to he hoped that an abridged 
edition in a single volume will be prepared at 
a price which will permit its wider circulation 
and insure its admission to the libraries of 
many villages and high-schools, and perhaps 
even of some college professors who will other- 
wise be deprived of its information. It is also 
to be regretted, for bibliographical reasons, that 
Dr. Jordan has chosen a title already used in 
an eminent English treatise. 

CHarLEs Atwoop Koror. 








A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY STATESMAN.* 


The fourteenth century is one of the great 
centuries of history: it was the age of Petrarch 
and early humanism, of ‘ The Divine Comedy’ 
and ‘The Canterbury Tales.’ But while the 
revival of culture is the most prominent fact 
of this period, it is not the only important fact. 
There were activities outside the pale of art 
and letters that proved of immense importance 
to future historical writing. 

A work that deals almost exclusively with 
the political and military phases of the period 
needs, then, no apology. Mr. Armitage-Smith 
has chosen to write a biography of one of the 
more prominent men of that period, ‘ old John 
of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.’ But his 
work is more than the story of a life; it tells 
the history of half a century of trouble and 
warfare, of schism in church and riot in state, 
of much intellectual and social unrest. 

It may seem strange that the Duke of Lan- 
caster should be chosen as the subject of such 


*JoHN or GAUNT. By Sydney Armitage-Smith. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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a study. He is not a well-known figure like 
his father Edward III. or his brother the 
Black Prince. He was not great in any respect 
except perhaps in his ambitions; but greatness 
is not always necessary to importance. And his 
activities touch more movements, more peoples, 
more vital interests, than those of any other 
statesman of that age. He was the richest and 
most powerful vassal in England. The leader 
of English armies, the chief of English diplo- 
mats, he was the son of a king, the father ofa 
king, the father-in-law of two kings, and 
claimant to the crowns of Castile and Leon; he 
was personally known to all the rulers of West- 
ern Europe, and, what is also important, he 
was the friend of Chaucer and the protector of 
Wycliffe. It seems clear that he ought to be 
better known to us than he is. 

It is therefore a laudable task that the author 
has undertaken ; it is also a large task, one that 
requires much industry and learning. ‘The 
author’s sources number more than a hundred 
titles, and are gathered from all the nations of 
the western border of Europe from Scotland to 
Portugal. The results presented make a volume 
of about five hundred pages, a scholarly but 
also a highly interesting work. The author’s 
English, though lacking in finish and often 
careless, is lucid and vigorous, and a dash of 
humor here and there does much to make the 
reading easy. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Armitage-Smith presupposes too much learning 
on the part of his readers: very frequently he 
inserts quotations from other languages, par- 
ticularly from the French, into his text. These 
should have been translated, as fourteenth- 
century French is not exactly like the Parisian 
idiom that we learn in schools to-day. We may 
be able to guess the meaning at times; still, 
the interpretation too often remains in doubt. 

After the usual introductory chapters on the 
family, childhood, inheritance, and military 
training of Prince John, the author proceeds to 
discuss Spanish affairs. This leads up to the 
invasion of Spain by the Black Prince for the 
purpose of replacing the fugitive king, Pedro 
the Cruel, on his Castilian throne. Don Pedro 
was soon after assassinated by his rival 
Enrique, and his royal rights passed to his 
daughter Constance, who was then with the 
English at Bordeaux. Two years later, in 1371, 
she married John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lan- 
caster. The importance of this marriage and 
of the ambitious policies that grew out of it 
has received its first adequate treatment in this 
book. It has been thought that this marriage 
brought about the French-Spanish alliance of 
that. time, but the author shows that it was 
already in existence three years before. How- 
ever, it did lead to an understanding between 





England and Portugal, and to an invasion of 
France in 1373 which the author believes was 
to be merely a prelude to another invasion of 
Spain. After the failure of this expedition, 
John of Gaunt favored peace with the French,— 
ndt, as some have supposed, because he saw the 
folly of continuing the war, but because he 
wished to isolate Castile. » 

In the years immediately following, no prog- 
ress was made toward = ae i ghd — 
ish kingship. This period is lar wi 
difficulties nit home. ‘The for mf holds that 
before the meeting of the ‘Good Parliament’ 
in 1376 there is no trace of that ‘ Lancastrian 
influence’ that the Commons are said to have 
rebelled against. John of Gaunt might have 
remained outside the quarrel that rose between 
the Parliament and the royal administration; 
he became a party to it out of loyalty to his 
father’s government. In his eyes, ‘ criticism of 
the administration was criticism of the crown, 
and the King’s son was the representative of 
the crown and the natural champion of the 
court ” Another error that the author 
refutes is the assertion, so often made, that the 
Black Prince took the opposite course on that 
oceasion and assumed the leadership of the 
Commons. 

During the same years, John of Gaunt 
appears as the protector of Wycliffe; but his 
interest in the reformer grew out of wholly 
selfish considerations. .The Duke was a devout 
son of the Church and a firm believer in all her 
doctrines. He was a liberal patron of abbeys 
amd friaries. All the outward practices that 
religion enjoined, he ete with punctili- 
ous care. In the popular demand for reform in 
Church administration, he took no interest. 
But he hated ‘ political bishops,’ especially such 
as placed themselves in opposition to the crown. 
Wycliffe had some ‘ decided views about priests 
who neglected the cure of souls for the care of 
castles,” and the Duke thought he could use 
him in his fight with the spiritual lords. Sum- 
moned by the Duke, Wycliffe came to London 
to preach clerical reform. Later, when his 
enemies clamored for the heretic’s life, John of 
Gaunt protected him, not because he sympa- 
thized with the Lollard movement, but because 
as a man of honor he could not desert a man 
who had served him and sought his protection. 

Mr. Armitage-Smith is also able to throw 
some light on another peculiar episode from 
the same period, the second invasion of Castile. 
For sixteen years the Duke of Lancaster had 
claimed the crowns of Christian Spain. His 
policies at home and abroad had been shaped 
by his ambition to realize this claim. In 1386 
the favorable moment seemed to have come. 
The answer to the puzzling question, how King 
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and Parliament could be induced to assist in 
such a hopeless undertaking, the author finds 
in the confused state of European politics. 
Furthermore, the situation in England was 
fast becoming unendurable; the Duke’s enemies 
would gladly do almost anything to get him 
out of the country. Though the expediti 
was a failure, the Duke found his claim te be 
of considerable value after all: it secured the 
throne of Portugal for one of his daughters, 
the throne of Castile for the other, and a hand- 
some annuity for himeelf. 

The author devotes about fifty pages to illus- 
trative documents, such as Lancaster’s will and 
epitaph, his retinue, arms, seals, and the like. 
The book is carefully indexed and is provided 
with several useful maps. It also contains a 
few pictures, for the most part reproductions 
from fifteenth-century manuscripts. These 
have a value and interest of their own; but in 
the present work they serve mainly to empha- 
size the author’s statement that ‘ the attempt to 
illustrate fourteenth-century history from con- 
temporary sources is almost hopeless.’ 

LavurRENCcE M. Larson. 








THE NECESSITY OF EMPIRE.* 


Ten years ago, the literature of modern inter- 
national politics was so limited in amount that 
one could make himself pretty well acquainted 
with it as a mere diversion; to-day it is so for- 
midable that bibliographers are appalled by it 
and readers fairly swamped. The decade has 
been thus prolific because it has been filled with 
a succession of events and movements which 
have given every possible stimulus to people’s 
interests in the affairs of the world at large. 
The Spanish-American war, the Boer war, the 
Boxer uprising, and the Russo-Japanese war,— 
not to mention a host of minor movements,— 
have all operated immensely to broaden the 
range of information and opinion of the aver- 
age European or American, or even Asiatic. 

e magazines have done their utmost to sat- 
isfy, and at the same time further to stimulate, 
our craving for knowledge of the nations across 
seas; and from travellers, newspaper corre- 
spondents, missionaries and statesmen has come 
a veritable deluge of books in which to study 
the manners, beliefs, institutions, domestic con- 
ditions and international relations of every 
people on the globe. 

In the midst of a vast amount of purely 
ephemeral literature of this sort, it is a pleas- 
ure to encounter a work which depends for its 
reception, not upon the momentary interests of 


*Tue Friends or ENGLAND. By the Hon. George Peel. 
New: York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 








the casual reader, but rather on the abiding 
zeal of the scholarly; arid this, we think, may 
fairly be said of the volume before us for 
review. About three years ago the Honorable 
George Peel published a book under the title of 
‘The Enemies of England,’ in which he sought 
to account for and to describe the international 
bearings of the generally admitted hostility of 
European powers toward the English. The 
grounds for this hostility he found, not in race 
or religion or manners or trade or envy, but 
rather in the persistency with which, as he 
claimed, England for the past eight hundred 
years has played the thankless réle of ‘ cham- 
pion of the liberties of Europe.’ His idea was 
that from the time of Pope Innocent III. on, a 
series of powers,— chiefly the Papacy, Spain, 
Holland, and France,— had aspired to secure 
dominion over the continent; but that, since 
the success of any one of them would involve 
the ruin of England, she had resisted and in 
the end defeated the favorite project of each 
in turn, thereby bringing down upon herself 
the hatred of them all. England was thus rep- 
resented as being in modern times the sole 
guardian of the liberties of European states and 
peoples against the cherished aspirations of 
various powers to universal dominion, even 
though her course was dictated admittedly by 
motives of self-preservation. 

Mr. Peel’s new volume, ‘The Friends of 
England,’ is designed to supplement the earlier 
one by describing in a similar way the policy 
of the English in the world outside Europe. It 
is, in short, an attempt to explain the origin 
and development of the Empire as distinguished 
from the insular state. What we find in it is 
in no sense a history of the Empire but simply 
an elucidation of what the author conceives to 
have been the great guiding force in the 
Empire’s creation. Mr. Peel’s theory on this 
important matter is interesting, and inasmuch 
as the burden of his book is to substantiate this 
theory we may be allowed to state it in his own 
words. In one of his characteristic summaries, 
he says: 

‘The Empire is the fruit of a long, deliberate, 
persistent, and conscious effort upon the part of 
our statesmen to avert the predominance of any 
European power. If this be so, then the policy of 
England, whether in the old world of Europe or in 
the continents without, stands explained as one 
coherent and consistent plan. Her maintenance of 
the balance of power in Europe and her construc- 
tion o: an empire in the outer continents have 
been two aspects of the same design. . . . The 
first proposition [maintained in this book] is that 
Euro pressure from without is the cause of 
the formation of the empire; the second is that 
European pressure from without is the main cause 
of its maintenance. When that pressure increases, 
the empire tends to be consolidated; when it dimin- 
ishes, the empire tends to dissolve. Let it be added, 
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however, that though this sense of common danger 
forms the empire’s base, in our own day a true 
and mutual affection has flowered from this stern 
and stubborn root.’ 


The thesis to be maintained is thus clearly 
laid down: it was the aggressions of European 
powers that forced England in the sixteenth 
century to enter upon the work of empire-build- 
ing and it is the rivalries and hostilities of 
these powers that has kept her at it ever since; 
imperial aggrandizement has been her only 
means of preserving her high rank among the 
nations. It need hardly be remarked that this 
view contrasts sharply with others which have 
been propounded by students of world politics, 
Sir John Seeley’s idea, set forth in his lectures 
on the Expansion of England, has in recent 
years been the generally accepted one, namely, 
that the Empire has come to be what it is more 
or less by chance, without much deliberate plan- 
ning or definite policy. ‘We have conquered 
and peopled half the world,’ declared the Cam- 
bridge professor, ‘in a fit of absence of mind.’ 
A second empire grew up after the loss of the 
American colonies ‘ almost in our despite,’ and 
‘our acquisition of India was made blindly.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in Liverpool in 
January of the present year, declared: ‘We 
have never had a colonial policy; but, somehow 
or other, we have been allowed to blunder into 
the best parts of the world.’ On the other hand, 
the general body of opinion on the continent 
of Europe is that, far from being the result of 
chance, the Empire is the fruit of the most 
deliberate and calculating policy,—of a reso- 
lute and unscrupulous determination to annex 
any part of the globe which can be laid hold of 
in order to swell British commerce and enhance 
British power and prestige. Mr. Peel under- 
takes to demonstrate that neither the ‘ accident’ 
theory of Seeley and Chamberlain nor the 
‘insatiate avarice’ theory of the continental 
publicists affords the true explanation of. the 
Empire’s existence. To do this, and to sub- 
stantiate his own opinion that the Empire has 
been created deliberately as a means of defense 
against continental rivals, he consumes half a 
dozen chapters -with a running sketch of the 
development of Greater Britain from its Eliza- 
bethan beginnings to. our own day. He shows 
how it was only under the pressure of Spanish 
ascendancy in the late sixteenth century (with 
the pressure of the French in Canada, the Por- 
tuguese in Africa, and the Dutch in the Spice 
Islands operating to the same end) that the 
English people began to realize the imperative 
necessity of empire. Having avoided terri- 
torial expansion as long as possible, they set to 
work at it only when they needs must. In 
Elizabethan times the efforts made were spas- 





modic, with the result of failure in every quar- 
ter; but in the seventeenth eentury ‘the matter 
was taken definitely in hand, and as a conse- 
quence an empire was at length established on 
the shores and among the outlying islands of 
the continent of North ‘America, in defiance 
ofithe arms and authority of Spain. Simul- 
taneously our men of business gained for them- 
selves, with the consent and approval of our 
government, a foothold for trade in Hindostan. 
Here, too, Spain, or more accurately Portugal, 
then incorporated with Spain, opposed us, and 
Holland, the offshoot of the Spanish empire, 
acted similarly.’ And when, finally, commer- 


cial exploitation gave place to political domina- 
tion in India, it was not accident, and not for 
= of power, that the change of base was 
made. 


‘The genuine cause of the establishment of our 
sovereignty in India was that, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century and later, France 
appeared in overwhelming strength and the French 
colonies seriously threatened the English domin- 
ions in Hindostan. They resolutely attacked us; 
we defended ourselves for very life; as the conse- 
quence of that successful resistance India fell into 
our hands; the company could not hold it or organ- 
ize it unaided; the government undertook the obli- 
gation. Here was neither blindness nor rapacity. 
The Indian empire was a legitimate or tion 
raised by us deliberately against the forward 
march of our European foe’, 


In this manner the whole growth of the Em- 
pire is explained. Everywhere it has been ‘ not 
for loot, but for life,’ that the English have 
struggled so persistently for dominion. If the 

riod from about 1815 to 1870 was one of 
Fittle expansive activity,—indeed, even a time 
of weakening faith in the usefulness of a colo- 
nial empire,—it was only because this was an 
era during which Europe was recovering from 
the Napoleonic upheaval, and comparatively 
little was being done by any of the powers in 
the way. of aggrandizement at English ex- 
pense. The last thirty-five years Mr. Peel re- 
gards as an epoch of renewed pressure. ‘ Con- 
scription has filled the barrack-yards of the 
continent; new navies dispute with us the 
roadway of the high seas; and, stirred by such 
transformations, anxiety has touched every 
nerve of the British race.’ Hence the reorgan- 
ization and extension of the Empire in this 
period. The two most conspicuous factors in 
this renewed pressure Mr. Peel thinks to be the 
inerease in the military power of Russia and 
the progress made by Germany with her fleet; 
for ‘Germany and Russia are now the claim- 
ants for the leadership of Europe, and there- 
fore most likely to come into contact with Eng- 
land, the immemorial guardian of the balance 
of power.’ 

It cannot be denied that to the student of 
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world-politics Mr. Peel’s views, as well as his 
methods of demonstrating them, are richly sug- 
gestive; and yet it is impossible to repress the 
feeling that the theory underlying them. is 
being pushed a good deal too far. The author 
at the outset unfortunately assumes the atti- 
tude of an advocate pleading a case, and this 
at once compromises his work on the score,of 
judiciousness. ‘The Empire has been the fruit, 
neither of chance nor of rapine, but of a vital 
and overwhelming necessity.. This is the 
thesis, and the whole range of British imperial 
history is laid under contribution to prove it. 
The task is achieved with a considerable de- 
gree of success, because up to a certain point 
the thesis is easily capable of defense. The 
difficulty is that Mr. Peel tries to carry his 
views too far, and is unfortunately prone to 
minimize, if not wholly to neglect, everything 
which stands in his way. There is enough 
truth and enough originality in his interpreta- 
tion of the Empire to have made his book an 
extraordinary one, if only he had not allowed 
this enthusiasm to get the better of his judg- 
ment. Axioms have little or no place in his- 
tory, and Mr. Peel has tried to reduce the 
whole of British imperial history to an axiom. 
The building of a great empire under modern 
conditions is a most complicated process, and 
it will not do to attempt to make all of its 


aspects and phases square with any one motive 
or method. Mr. Seeley erred somewhat in 
this direction; the continental publicists err 
more; and, if the truth be told, Mr. Peel goes 
furthest wrong of all. , 

Yet ‘The Friends of England’ is a valuable 
book. It brings out a _— of imperial poli- 


tics too much neglected by past writers. If 
one will only be on his guard against its in- 
discriminate generalizations, he can find in it 
a genuine stimulus to productive thought. In 
some ways the most striking portion of the 
work is the last two chapters, in which the in- 
terference of western peoples in the affairs of 
the Orient is reprobated in the language of the 
Chinese Ah Hok and defended from the view- 
point of Christendom. 
Freperio Austin Oca. 








MEN AND MOVEMENTS OF MODERN 
ENGLAND.* 


The third volume of Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
‘ History of Modern England’ covers the period 
from the death of Palmerston in 1865 to the 
second P ang of Disraeli’s administration in 
1876. The principal topics treated are the fall 


*A History or Mopern ENGLAND. In Five Volumes. 
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of the Russell-Gladstone ministry upon the 

uestion of an extension of the suffrage and 

israeli’s famous “education ’ of his upon 
this subject, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the settlement of the Alabama claims, 
and the successful campaign for and establish- 
ment of an adequate system of public education. 

These are the topics customarily regarded as 
of principal importance in the period covered ; 
but in addition much space is here given to 
special questions and incidents that from time 
to time agitated the Church of England, and 
occasionally excited as much noise in Parlia- 
ment itself as in purely clerical circles. In 
fact, the reader almost finds himself at times 
haled back to the period of the Reformation, 
or to the complicated religious differences that 
stirred Stuart and Puritan England, yet with 
the distinction that in modern times in Eng- 
land Church questions do not determine the 
lines upon which political parties are formed. 
At first sight, the author’s interest in these 
controversies, and the emphasis placed upon 
them throughout his work, appear to indicate a 
lack of true historical perspective; but it may 
well be that his purpose is to bring out, by 
detailing a series of Church controversies in 
themselves comparatively unimportant, the es- 
sential interest of Englishmen in the forms and 
ceremonies of their established Church. It is 
an attribute of the English character little 
understood and scarcely recognized by foreign 
writers, and Mr. Paul has at least made clear 
that the Church is in itself a living political 
question in parliamentary life. 

No historian can hope at this early date to 
characterize finally so recent an historical epoch 
as that of which Mr. Paul is writing. It is, in 
fact, impossible to judge as yet as to what 
events of the nineteenth century have been his- 
torically important in determining England’s 
destiny or in moulding her character. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that all that is possible io offer 
is an accurate and readable summary of those 
events that haye been regarded as important by 
contemporaries. Thus Mr. Paul’s work reads 
at times as if it. were an abstract or a compila- 
tion from some periodical publication like the 
‘Annual Register.’ Yet it is more than this, 
for in the midst of his narrative the author 
interjects sentences, or parts of sentences, that 
light up the mere summary of event with 
flashes of individual analysis, serving to give 
the author’s opinion of incidents and of men. 
These constitute the really valuable portion of 
the work; for Mr. Paul is a shrewd observer, 
has ideas of his own, and does not hesitate to 
express them. Whether one agrees with him 
or not, it is worth while to know what those 
opinions are. 
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Another interesting feature of the work is 
the admiration expressed for and credit given 
to the men who did not stand at the head of 
political parties, though interested in politics, 
but who by genius and hard work influ- 
ence upon important aspects of English life. 
Historians are somewhat prone to eliminate 
from their works the lesser men of politics, 
though these may have rendered distinguished 
services to the country. But Mr. Paul, who 
has been a Member of Parliament and also a 
journalist, understands better than do the pro- 
fessional historians the minor influences that 
are constantly brought to bear upon the great 
leaders of parties, and gives full credit to such 
men as Mill in educational reform, Lord Acton 
in religious controversies, or Joseph Arch in 
forwarding the interests of the agricultural 
laborers. Gladstone and Disraeli naturally 
require much attention; but here also the 
author is not content with an examination of 
their political services merely, but expresses his 
own opinion of their abilities in other fields of 
action and of thought. England is just begin- 
ning to realize the essential genius of Disraeli, 
and the recent celebration of the centenary of 
his birth has aroused a wide-spread revival of 
interest in his strange character. Probably Mr. 
Paul is to some extent unconsciously voicing 
this newly arisen belief in Disraeli’s greatness, 
when, unlike most previous writers, he neglects 
to damn, and sometimes even consents to praise, 
the illustrious Jew. 

In a brief notice of. the first and second 
volumes of this work (THe Dra, April 16, 
1904) it was said, apropos of the author’s lau- 
dation of Peel and Free-trade, and referring to 
the Chamberlain policy of quasi-protection now 
being urged in England: ‘ It will be interesting 
to note whether Mr. Paul will attempt in the 
remaining volumes of his work to point a moral 
applicable to the present interesting political 
situation in England,— whether, in fact, his 
history is a genuine historical undertaking or a 
bit of political propaganda.’ The present vol- 
ume clearly indicates that no such propaganda 
is intended. Mr. Paul is offering, very success- 
fully, a convenient and readable summary of 
the political events of the last fifty years; while 
here, much more than in the earlier volumes, 
he offers valuable characterizations of activities 
and of men not wholly concerned with the 


purely political field. E. D. Apams. 


‘ Disunion Sentiment in Congress in 1794’ is a 
quarto pamphlet published by W. H. Lowdermilk & 
Co., Washington. It gives in facsimile a confidential 
memorandum by Senator John Taylor of Virginia, 
written for James Madison, and left among the 
papers of the President. It is now edited by Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt. ] 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Of the mob of gentlemen who 
of essays for write with ease, Mr. Henry W. 
the hammock. = Nevinson is one of the most facile 
as well as one of the most entertaining. In his 
‘Books and Personalities’ (John Lane). he assures 
the' reader at the outset that he has ‘included 
only such subjects as are quite familiar to every- 
one who eares for literature at all,’ and that 
every name dealt with ‘is regarded with admira- 
tion, and sometimes even with personal affection, 
by nearly all readers.’ It is indeed pleasant to 
read the essayist’s graceful and often witty 
diseourse on subjects endeared by familiarity; but 
how many, we wonder, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, can call themselves admirers and lovers 
of old Jocelin of Brakelond, or of that priest of 
the slums, Father Dolling, who died three years 
ago, or of the Irish poets Clarence Mangan and 
‘A. E.’? These and other men and things are 
discussed in Mr. Nevinson’s brief chapters, of 
which he tells us that many have already appeared 
in periodicals. He writes in a brisk, self-confident, 
effective way, with no lack of plausible general- 
izations (not based on painfully exhaustive col- 
lection of particulars) and a ready supply of apt 
illustrations. The odd twist given to a popular 
quotation is sometimes very clever in its place, 
as, ‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
laughter.’ Himself an ardent Omarian, the essay- 
ist asserts that ‘there must be hundreds of 
Englishmen who ean say the whole of those [Fitz- 
Gerald’s] verses by heart, without even a slip 
in their sequence.’ Doubtless there are thousands 
in England and America who can repeat an 
occasional line or even stanza; but that hundreds 
could reproduce the poem verbatim, should it 
ever be lost, is doubtful, such havoc has an 
inereasingly productive printing-press wrought 
with our memories. Our English friend betrays 
a curious conception of the anatomy of a certain 
much-dreaded American serpent, when, ever on 
the look-out for a striking illustration, he writes 
in reference to persons of vehement intolerance,— 
‘Who has not -at some time seen those rattle- 
snakes raise their heads and heard the tremulous 
threatening of their seales?’ As short essays in 
criticism of the lighter sort, these chapters, despite 
a slight tendency to the dogmatic in their tone, 
are excellent reading. 


Social life in ‘A little history of American 
the Colonies of life’ is the descriptive sub-title 
North America. which Mr. George Cary Eggleston 
gives to his volume entitled ‘Our First Century’ 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.). Covering only the seven- 
teenth century of American history, it is evidently 
intended to be one of a series dealing with colonial 
life, especially in its social aspects. It is addressed 
to readets who are too mature for the brief text- 
books on colonial history and cannot afford the 
expenditure of time and money necessary to 
read the larger histories. The author proposes 
to deal with our colonial fathers,—‘ what manner 
of men they were, the ideas they brought with 
them across the sea, the mistakes they made upon 


A good book 
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entering upon a new life under strange conditions, 
the means they adopted of adjusting themselves 
to their new environment, the forces that gave 
form to their systems of government, the oecupa- 
tions in which they engaged, -their religious 
beliefs, their amusements, the clothes they wore 
and the food they ate.’ A careful reading leaves 
one with the impression that the novelties hére 
set forth are to be found in a few concluding 
chapters, and that the larger part of the little 
volume is given to a re-telling of the familiar 
faets of colonial history, although in most charm- 
ing language. The planting of the different 
colonies is described in chronological order, the 
Indian wars are treated in detail, and the 
struggles for the colonial charters set forth. Upon 
eertain points the author has decided opinions. 
‘The little colony of Rhode Island was the only 
region on this great continent where any such 
thing as real and unrestrained religious liberty 
and the absolute equality of men before the law, 
as we now understand these things, were fully 
recognized.’ In another chapter we are told that 
‘Virginia did indeed decree the banishment of 
dissenters from the established religion, but the 
decree was never very rigorously enforced. In 
none of the other colonies did religion so dom- 
inate the minds of men or so control their social 
relations as it did in the Puritan commonwealths.’ 
An appendix contains a rather novel comparative 
outline of important events arranged in parallel 
eolumns for England and the different groups of 
colonies. SPN sr 


Biography of In his preface to the life of Joseph 
a musician Joachim, the latest volume in the 
anda gentleman. ‘Tiving Masters of Music’ series 
(John Lane), Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland points 
out that it is perhaps right that panegyrie should 
be the prevailing note of contemporary biogra- 
phy; it is, at all events, much easier to discount 
praise than blame, and one gets a far more vivid 
picture from the man who admires his subject, 
even if it be with only the foolish admiration of 
a Boswell, than through the atmosphere of hardly 
concealed invective in which some modern biog- 
raphers have chosen to shroud the figure they 
represent. ‘If superlatives are spread too thick 
over individuals whose ultimate position in the 
history of art must at present be a little uncer- 
tain, what terms are to be employed in speaking 
of one whose place among the immortals of music 
has long been an accepted fact? If the language 
of praise has been exhausted over a Gossee or a 
Steibelt, how shall we write of a Haydn or a 
Beethoven? But if it is difficult to find words 
that shall unite a judicial impartiality with ade- 
quate appreciation, it cannot be other than a 
grateful task to attempt to write even a short 
sketeh of a life so full of dignity, usefulness, 
and beauty, as that of Joseph Joachim.’ Born 
at Kitsee, near Pressburg, in Germany, June 28, 
1831, Joachim was brought up in the Jewish 
faith, in which he remained until 1854, when he 
embraced the Christian religion. In 1844 he made 
his debut in England, an event which the ‘Ilus- 
trated London News’ thus chronicled: ‘But now 





we come to the dictu mirabile monstrum in the 
shape of a little boy of thirteen, who perhaps is 
the first violin player, not only of his age, but of 
his siéele.’ As a teacher, Joachim has had a long 
and honorable career; and his numerous compo- 
sitions prove an exception to the rule that it is 
impossible to maintain interpretative skill at the 
highest level and at the same time develope 
creative genius. The book is eminently worthy 
of perusal, for in our practical worship of bril- 
liancy we sometimes forget that character—integ- 
rity, dignity, courtesy, loyalty, and truth—is as 
desirable as most kinds of suecess. Joachim is 
here shown as a man with the best instincts of 
the scholar and the manners of a gentleman. 


A guide to Like all publications of the New 
theartof |§ York State Library, Miss Wheeler’s 
indez-making. hook on Indexing comes to us with 
our confidence secure in advance. Mr. Dewey’s 
name upon it is the seal and sign of the court of 
highest jurisdiction in matters of library economy 
and kindred arts. As a text-book for active in- 
dexers, or for classes in indexing, this pamphlet 
meets all requirements. Miss Wheeler’s broad 
experience, both as indexer and teacher, has 
brought her system to the highest point of ex- 
eellence in directness of mechanical methods and 
in thoroughness of description and illustration of 
every detail. Her literary taste, her patience 
and tact, her quiet discrimination and sense of 
proportion, contribute to produce a eomprehen- 
sive and truly helpful manual. No possible ques- 
tion that could occur to instructor or student is 
carelessly discussed or neglected. From the 
moment of opening the book to be indexed 
until the time of returning the corrected proof 
to the printer, the author provides for every 
contingency, with rules, suggestions, reasons, 
illustrations, and some awful examples. A 
number of indexes of conspicuous merit are sug- 
gested for examination, and several pages of in- 
teresting and suggestive extracts from indexes of 
widely divergent subject-matter are given as ex- 
amples of form and typographical arrangement. 
Needless to say, the present work is provided with 
an index which is in itself an admirable example 
of the art. The future indexer may well test his 
fitness for his chosen calling by a perusal of this 
book. He may learn that unless he can say 
‘blessed be drudgery’ he has missed his voca- 
tion; that the price paid for the attainment of 
perfection in this work is the virtue of a never- 
ceasing patience and an eternal vigilance. But 
in addition he may find as reward various de- 
lightful excursions into countless worlds of 
thought and numberless vistas of enchantment. 


Greek Art Painting and sculpture, like poetry 
grammatically and prose, are the expression of 
treated, thought in a language whose gram- 
mar must be studied in order to understand their 
meaning. To understand a work of art, we must 
consider not merely what it represents in faet, 
but also the conventions of the artist as deter- 
mined by the period in which he lived, his school, 
and the range of his ideas. Hence it is that Pro- 
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fessor Perey Gardner, Litt.D., of Oxford, calls his 
handbook of the study of Greek art, ‘A Gram- 
mar of Greek Art’ (Maemillan). To the acci- 
dence of the Greek language he compares the 
simple laws in art, of relation to material, of 
relation to space, of balance and of proportion, 
unconsciously observed by the Greek artists. To 
syntax he compares the relation of scene to scene, 
of picture to myth and to literature, of seulpture 
and coin to history. The analogy between Greek 
art and: Greek literature he traces still further. 
The Greeks borrowed from the Phenicians and 
others the letters of the alphabet and used them 
to convey their own ideas in their own language 
and according to the rules of their own grammar. 
So they began their artistie activity by borrow- 
ing from the nations around them, or perhaps 
from the primitive dwellers in their own land, 
certain simple forms, and using them to embody 
their own notions of decoration, their own reli- 
gious beliefs, and the tales of their ancestral 
heroes. By elucidating these principles of :inter- 
pretation (which by the way, are not original 
with him) in sixteen chapters on the architecture, 
the seulpture, the painting and the coins of the 
Greeks, the learned author contributes to the 
series of ‘Handbooks of Archeology and Antiq- 
uities’ a valuable volume whose only fault is 
that it fails as an attempt to provide an elemen- 
tary study of the subject, and presupposes consid- 
erable classical training on the part of the reader. 


In ‘The Psychology of Beauty’ 
The psychology (Houghton), Miss Ethel D. Puffer 
of Beauty. . 

attempts to formulate an esthetic 
system that shall command universal acceptance 
and bring peace at last to the warring camps of 
impressionists and dogmatists, symbolists and 
formalists, moralists and exponents of the ‘ Art 
for Art’s Sake’ propaganda. Philosophy, Miss 
Puffer tells us, has always made the mistake of 
holding its theories of beauty too far aloof from 
the actual, the conerete instance; whereas so- 
ealled wsthetie criticism, of which recent years 
have been so prolific, is generally written quite 
without regard to any central principle, and the 
same sad lack of system prevails among investi- 
gators of that other modern science — the physi- 
ological psychology of wsthetie emotions. ‘The 
Psychology of Beauty’ seeks to remedy this state 
of things. It propounds an original ssthetiec 
formula based upon the currently accepted theory 
of emotion, and explains this formula and makes 
it intelligible and useful by tracing its applica- 
tion to three of the fine arts — music, painting, 
and literature. Miss Puffer’s method of treat- 
ment is precise and logical without being over- 
technical, and her development of her theme in 
correlated essays, each fairly independent of the 
others, lessens the strain upon the attention of 
the general reader. This is not the place to dis- 
euss the validity of Miss Puffer’s conelusions, still 
less to enter upon the familiar contention of the 
possibility of an authoritative canon of taste 
such as she proposes to establish. We ean only 
commend Miss Puffer’s large grasp of her subject 
and consequent fitness for the work she has taken 





in hand,—a work which, because of its novel 
direetion and its thoroughly modern methods, 
demand attention from students of wxstheties. 


Mr. Martin Hume, in his recent work 
on English .. 02 ‘Spanish Influence on English 
literature. Literature’ (Lippincott’s), has pub- 
lished a series of popular leetures without adding 
materially to what.is already known on his sub- 
ject. The two Columbia. University dissertations, 
by Mr. Underhill on ‘Spanish Literature in the 
England of the Tudors’ and by Mr. Chandler on 
‘Romances of Roguery,’ have treated limited por- 
tions of the subject with far greater fulness than 
Mr. Hume has done, and fail to inelude very little 
that. is essential in his treatment. The two great 
periods of Spanish influence were embraced by 
the reigns of the Tudors and the Stuarts. If Mr. 
Hume had worked out the Stuart period as fully 
as Mr. Underhill did the Tudor period, and had 
then given a comprehensive view of the Spanish 
influence in its entirety, he would have met a 
much-felt want. The book, moreover, seems to be 
pervaded by an exaggerated sense of the impor- 
tance of its thesis. Anything Spanish in English 
literature is unduly emphasized. Often it was 
only the names that were Spanish, as in Kyd’s 
plays; yet Mr. Hume assumes this as showing 
strong Spanish influence. It sometimes meant 
only that interest in Spain was in the air. The 
‘Spanish Tragedy’ is Spanish in nothing more 
than name. Since Mr. Hume has limited himself 
to a strictly popular treatment of his subject, one 
cannot but regret that he did not devote a chapter 
to a consideration of the real significance of the 
Spanish influence, what it contributed of perma- 
nent value, as in the case of the picaresque 
novel, as well as what was of more fleeting con- 
sequence. A broad philosophic and esthetic view 
of the field would have had interest, and would 
not have been without value as criticism. 


Spanish 


Bishop Spalding has long since 
made his mark as a forceful and 


New essays 
by Bishop 

Spalding. suggestive thinker, whether his 
thoughts are formulated for oral expression or 
solely for the printed page. The essay from 
which his latest volume takes its name — ‘Reli- 
gion and Art’ (A. C. MeClurg & Co.)—will 
doubtless provoke much dissent from the view- 
point of the artist, because of its insistence on 
the necessity of a distinct moral purpose in all 
great works of| art; but he has yet to learn the 
very alphabet of wise reading whe does not know 
that the most profitable lessons are often to be 
gained from that with which it is impossible 
wholly to agree. After this essay comes the 
address on ‘Educational Ideals’ which Dr. Spald- 
ing delivered before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis during the 
Exposition. The keynote of this address lies in 
the introductory thesis, that so far as education 
is. concerned, the material progress of any age 
is merely incidental and subordinate to its intel- 
leetual, moral, and religious development. The 
volume contains, further, an essay on ‘The Mean- 
ing of Edueation,’.the address delivered at the 
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memorial services in honor of Dr. N. 8S. Davis, 
aud an essay on ‘Social Questions,’ in which the 
ground is maintained that the disorders arising 
between capital and labor are due to a general 
letting down in the moral tone of society, and are 
therefore to be relieved by the éultivation of 
nobler efforts and more spiritual aims. 


Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn’s ‘Paris and 
the Social Revolution’ (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) contains a deserip- 
tive history of all the revolutionary types in 
Freneh society, from the red anarehist and the 
revolutionary socialist to the moderate Bohemians 
of the Latin Quarter and the advocates of 
advanced theories in poetry, music, and art. It 
does not require a large stretch of imagination to 
see how Zola and Mirabeau may be associated 
with Jean Grave and Elisée Reclus as preachers 
and teachers of social revolution. But when 
Cazin, Rodin, Charpentier,—all the leaders in 
French literary and artistic activity,—are 
ineluded in the number, it makes the leaders look 
less red-handed. Mr. Sanborn’s development of 
the revolutionary spirit in modern art, and his 
application of it to dozens of well-known cases, 
is no more interesting than his deseription of the 
declared anarchist and socialist types and tenets, 
The power of the chanson, the romantic figure 
of the wandering revolutionary or trimardeur, 
the bold support of party newspapers at the risk 
of life and freedom, the varied methods of propa- 
ganda, by example, by writing, orally,—all are 
well portrayed. Moreover, the humor, the sym- 
pathy, and the proportion that characterize Mr. 
Sanborn’s attitude give color to his assertion 
that he is not a revolutionist, though there are 
moments when he ‘faneies he would like to be 
one, it appears such an eminently satisfying 
state.’ The book gains an added vividness and 
charm from the illustrations by Vaughan Trow- 
bridge. 


Paris and 
the Social 
Revolution, 








NOTEs. 


‘ The Story of the Merchant of Venice,’ retold 
for children by Miss Alice Spencer Hoffman, is 
published by Messrs. E, P. Dutton & Co. 

‘ Radium Explained ’ is the ambitious title of a 
little book by Dr. W. Hampson, published by 
Measrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. in the ‘ Practical Science 
Series.’ 

A beautifully printed volume from the press of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. gives us ‘A 
Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ compiled by 
Miss Nina E. Browne. The work is particularly 
rich in references to periodical literature. 

A free but exquisite translation of ‘ The Elegies 
of Tibullus ’ comes to us from the press of Mr. 
Richard G, Badger. It. is the work of that ripe 
scholar, the Rev. Theodore C. Williams, and de- 
serves a warm welcome from classical students and 
lovers of poetry alike. 

‘Who Was Heft’ by Mr. Edward Latham, is a 
concise dictionary of general biography, published 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., who also send us a 
companion volume of ‘ Mottoes and Badges,’ com- 
_ by Mr. W. 8, W. Anson.’ These are volumes 

* Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library.’ 





One of the most important books of the late 
Edward Moran was the series of thirteen miarine 
paintings descriptive of important events in Ameri- 
can history, now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. These paintings are now 
reproduced in a volume, with descriptive text and 
commentary by Mr. Theodore Sutro, and published 
by the Baker "s Taylor Co. The book is entitled 
‘ Thirteen Chapters of American History,’ and con- 
tains also portraits of Edward Moran and his wife, 
besides a memoir of the artist. The subjects of 
the paintings range from the landing of Leif Erik- 
son (unhappily misprinted ‘ Lief ’) to the return of 
the battleships from the Spanish-American War. 
They constitute a collection of impressive beauty, 
aside from their function of illustrating some of 
the most striking phases of American history. 

We have to chronicle the appearance of six new 
volumes in the ‘ Belles Lettres Series ’ of Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. To the Old English section of 
the series there are now added editions of ‘ Juliana,’ 
edited by Professor William Strunk; ‘ Judith,’ 
edited by Professor Albert 8S. Cook, and ‘ The 
Battle of Malden,’. with short ms from the 
‘ Chronicle,’ edited by Dr. Walter John Sedgefield. 
The other three volumes here to be mentioned are 
Robertson’s ‘ Society ’ and ‘ Caste,’ edited by Mr. 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Chapman’s‘ Bussy 0’ Ambois ’ 
and its sequel, edited by Professor Frederick 8. 
Boas; and ‘ Selected Poems by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,’ edited by Dr. William Morton Payne. 
While the volumes of this series are primarily 
intended for college use, we may suggest that the 
issues of the more modern works provide con- 
venient editions for the general reader and the 
private collector. The Swinburne volume, in par- 
ticular, will be welcome to many readers as pro- 
viding, in small compass and at a nominal price, a 
classified selection of the author’s greatest poems. 








List OF NEW BOOKS, 


[The following list, containing 61 titles, includes books 
received by Tae D1 since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


RoMANCE oF Savoy: Victor Amadeus II. and His 
Stuart Bride. By the Marchesa Vitelleschi. In 2 
vols., illus. in pore ete., Svo, gilt tops uncut. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7. net. 

SAINT CATHERINE OF een” as Seen in her Letters. 
Trans. and edited, with introduction, by Vida D. 
Scudder. A frontispiece, 12mo = top, uncut, 
pp. 352. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.59 net 

NAPOLEON : = First PuHase. Some Chapters on the 
Boyhood Youth of Bonaparte, 1769-1793. By 
Oscar Browning, M.A. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 316. John Lane. $2.50 = 

WoLre AND MONTCALM. a Ge a ©. R. Casgra’ 

Illus. in photogravure, etc., | 4 By gilt top, —— 

pp. zee. “The Makers of Can ronto: Morang 
Sold — in sets. 

Naples: A Continuation of “The 

By Clara Tschudi. Trans. by 


8vo, 
. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 
CARLIELL: His Life. A Dinenstteh, of his 
Plays, and “The Deserving Favourite.” By Charles 
b» 12mo, pp. 177. Univ. of Chicago 


12mo, pp. 282. 


Forbes, M.A. 
$1.25. 


Charles Scribner's sens. 
Lire or Grorce R. Smirn, Founder of Sedalia, Mo. 

Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
398. Sedalia, Mo.: Published by the author. 


HISTORY. 


Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., 
K.C.V.0. New and enlarged edition. With portrait 
ys _——< 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 672. Henry Holt 
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EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. ; 
Account of G. H. Long's Ex , large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 308. Arthur H. Clark Co. $4 net. 
FRANCE IN AMERICA. By Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. 
oye 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. Harper & Bros. 
net. 
DOCUMENTARY History or DuNMORE’S WAR, 1774. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., and Louise Phelps 


Kellogg, Ph.D. JHllus., 12mo, pp. 472. Madison: 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 
FICTION. 
THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Robert Her- 
rick. Illus., 12mo. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


THe Foow ERRANT: g the Memoirs of Francis- 

Antony-Strelley, Esq., Citizen of Lucca. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 2mo. Macmillan Co. 

THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. 
364. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Fox 
of a Commuter’s Wite.” 
$1.50. 

Peter’s MotHerR. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
uncut, pp. 345. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A DIGIT OF THE Moon, and other Love Stories from the 
Hindoo. Trans. from the original manuscripts by 
F. W. Bain. Illus., 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Love‘s CROSS-CURRENTS: A Year's Letters. By Algernon 
20 Swinburne. 12mo, pp. 245. Harper & Bros. 

Buiack BuTTerRFLies. A Novel. By Bertha St. Luz. 
ap ‘sin gilt top, uncut, pp. 337. R. F. Fenno & 
i) 

A DIcCKER IN 
Gidlery. 
$1.25. 


12mo, pp. 


By the author of “The Garden 
inus., 12mo. Macmillan Co. 


12mo, 


SOULS, 


and Other Stories. 
Illus., M. 


By Will 8. 
12mo, pp. 302. W. Hazen Co. 


Tue HERITAGE OF UNREST. By Gwendolen Overton. 12mo, 


pp. 329. “Macmillan’s Paper Novels” series. Mac- 
millan Co. Paper. 25 cts. 

Works oF Ropert Lovis STEVENSON, “Biographical” 
edition. New vols.: Virginibus Puerisque, The Black 
Arrow, Travels with a Donkey, The Dynamiter. 16mo, 
gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s Sens. Per vol., $1.; limp 
leather, $1.25 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION. 


RIFLE AND ROMANCE in the Indian Jungle. By Captain 
A. I. R. Glasfurd. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 404. 
John Lane. $4 net. 

PaRISIANS OvuT oF Doors. 


y F. aap oman 
12mo. 


Titus., 


Funk & Waanalle to. $1.5 





RELIGION. 


Central Church Sermons. 


PATHS TO POWER: 
W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 


By Frank 

12mo, - top, uncut, pp. 362. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

THe Nosiest Quest, and Other Sermons. By Charles 
Bayard Mitchell, Ph.D., D.D. With portrait, 16mo, 
pp. 163. Jennings & Graham. 50 cts. net. 

Gop AND His WorLp: Sermons on Evolution. By Rev. 
Samuel R. Calthrop, L.H.D. With frontispiece por- 
trait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. Boston: Geo. 


H. Ellis Co. 
Curistus Liperator: An Outline Study of Africa. By 
Ellen C. Parsons, M.A. With map. i16mo, pp. 309. 
Paper. 30 cts. net. 


Macmillan Co. 
GOVERN MENT. — ECONOMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN ENGLISH Town. By Gordon Home. 
Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 299. EB. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3. 50 net. 

A History or DipLomacy in the International Develop- 

it of Europe. By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. Vol. I 
he Struggle for Universal Empire. With maps and 
tables, 8vo, pp. 481. Longmans, Green & Co. $5 net. 

THE ENGLISH CraFT GILDs and the Government. By Stella 
Kramer, M.A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 152. “Columbia 
Studies in History,” etc. Macmillan Co. Paper. $1. 

COMBINATION IN Nas MINING INDUSTRY. By Henry Ray- 


mond Musse Ph.D. rge 8vo, uncut, pp. 167. 
— Studies in History,” ete. Macmillan Co. 
aper. 


THe Economics oF LAND TENURE IN GeorGIA. By Enoch 
Marvin Banks, Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 142. 
“Columbia Studies in History,” etc. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Tue AMERICAN FAMILY: A_ Sociological Problem. By 

Frank N. Hagar, A.B., LL.B. 8vo, pp. 196. Univer- 

sity Publishing Society. 

Wak OF THE CLAssES. By ome Me London. i16mo, pp. 278. 

Macmillan Co. Paper. 25 cts. 









BOOKS OF VERSE. 


THE Poems or ERNest Dowson. With a Memoir by 
Arthur Symons, 4 illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, 
and a portrait by Wm. Rothenstein. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 166. John Lane. $1.50 net. 


Peace, and Other Poems. By Arthur Christopher Ben- 


son. an, gilt top, uncut, pp. 122. John Lane. 
$1.50 net. 
THE Rarnsow AND THE mae taal E. Nesbit. 16mo, pp. 


143. Longmans, Green & 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Poo.e’s INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE: The First 

= - Mabon By 
rge Svo, pp. . 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. $5 net 

Goop Form FoR MEN: A Guide to Conduct and Dress 
on all Occasions. By Charles Harcourt. 16mo, pp. 
233. John C. Winston & Co. $1. 

Wuo Was He? A Concise Dictionary of Biography. By 
Edward Latham. 24mo. pp. 161. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Leather. 50 cts. 

MoTTOES AND Bapces of Families, Regiments, Schools, 
Colleges, States, Towns, Livery Companies, Societies, 
etc. By W. 8S. W. Anson. 24mo, pp. 192. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Leather. 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


A Text-Book or SocioLocgy. By James Quayle Dealey, 
Ph.D., and Lester Frank Ward, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 326. 
Macmillan Co. $1.30. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN LANGUAGE, in the Eighth Grade. By 
Chas. A. McMurry, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 192. Macmillan 


Co. 70 cents. 
SPECIAL METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 225. Macmillan Co. 70 cts. 


Tue EpucaTive Process. By William by Bagley. 
12mo, pp. 358. Macmillan Co. $1. 
THe BELLes-LetTrres Series. New nak ae RANE 
the Battle of Maldon, Swinburne’s Selected Poems, 
Chapman's Bussy D’Ambois and the Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, Robertson’s Society and Caste. Judith, and 

Juliana. Each illus., 16mo. D. C. Heath & Co. 


MEMOIRES D’ UN ToURISTE. By Stendhal (Henri Beyle). 


Edited by H. J. Chaytor. 12mo, pp. 116. “Oxford 
Modern French Series.” Oxford Univ. Press. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN’s POCKET CLASSICS. New vols. Longfellow’s 


Song of Hiawatha; Andersen’s Danish Fairy Legends 
and Tales. i16mo. Macmillan Co. Each, 25 cts. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Kano Jiu-Jitsu —- By H. Irving Hancock, and 
Tilus. ba P. Putnam’s Sons. 


ee Higashi. 

AN ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL BOOK: "Being a Critical Essay 
on the contents of a Manuscript in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. By E. W. Naylor, Mus. D. 
Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, gilt top,. uncut, pp. 220. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 


My GARDEN IN THE CiTy OF GARDENS. A Memory. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. John Lane. 
Wuat 1s Puitosopuy? By Edmond Holmes. i6mo, gilt 


top uncut, pp. 83. John Lane. 

Humorous QUARTETS, for Men's Voices. By Lee G. Kratz. 
4to, pp. 49. Oliver Ditson Co. 50 cts. 

Some PRINCIPLES OF EL 
F. Reynolds. 
Paper. 

AN ALPHABET OF ATHLETICS. By Eustace 
Tilus., 16mo, pp. 108. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

THE SILLY SycLopgpIA. By Noah Lott. 
159. G. H. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 

Tue SToRY OF THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, from the Play 
of Shakespeare. Retold by . Spencer ———- 
Illus., 18 mo, gilt top, pp. 91. . Dutton & Co 
Leather. 60 cts. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1903, 
and Report of the U. 8S. National Museum. _[Iilus., 

pp. 646. Washington: Government Printing 


Revised 
Fifield. Paper. 


ETHAN STAGING. 


IZAB By George 
8vo, pp. 97. 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 
iles, M.A. 


5 cts. net. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 


8vo, 
Office. 
Facts ABOUT FLOGGING. 
edition. 16mo, pp. 52. 


By Joseph Collinson. 
London: A. C. 
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SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : ‘‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “‘ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “ Macbeth” 
* Julius Cesar,” “ Hamlet.” 

Price in cloth, 75e. per vol.; limp leather, 81.00 per vol.; postpaid. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


BOOKS. 414, 0vT-or- 

* no matter on what Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmomam, Enc. 


ANTED — EDITING, INDEXING, — INVEST!- 

meat 4 of bibliographical + “ young 
an 

woman, graduate. Address E. G., care of Dra. 


INTERESTED IN SECOND- MAND BOOKS? 
9g nn tn ces Seay Seer WwW. _— 

rchase and sale of second- books ; ‘send list of books 
bier weak Book Wants Pub. Co., 515 D West 173d 8t., 











Sw York. 





CATALOGUES 
OF RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS issued Monthly, and to be had 
upon R. R. HAVENS, 29 W. 42d 8t., New Yorx. 


Book PLATES FOR Book LOVERS 
ARTISTIC Designed Especially for YOU. 
Engraved and 


r books, at a price within your reach. 
upon 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY, 1440 Filimore St., Denver, Colo. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 

Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 


for all 
and 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
uthor Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





graded. a ia qioo 
tor admission to 








Fourrzants Year. 


uthors’ ass 
pency 
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HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION OF 
George Ade’s 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW 











STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
book, or its skilled revision enna 





Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


mail in literary composition. 


Instruction 
Do You fe ae Kerio, etic oe cule of MSS. 


ae me 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU, 


New York. 


WI LIAM R. JENKINS 

F R E N C H Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 
NEW YORK 

pa tara NO BRANCH STORES 

B O O K Ss SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 

















SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








LIBRARY SERVICE 


Woelm to csrve heasions with the greatest efficiency. 
(1) Competent and d thoroughly equipped book men. 


|} (2) be. names book stock in New 


! City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists, as follows : 
(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best _ 
< 





| DO YOU GET THESE? 
_ THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., whotesaie Booksellers — 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 








The Battle Between the “Bon Homme 
Richard” and the “ Serapis.” 

John Paul Jones’s own account of this famous 
encounter is just added to the Old South Leaflets, 
No. 152 of the series. 

Of especial interest also is No. 44, the memoir 
of Captain Meriwether Lewis, leader of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 








